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A NECESSITY OF LIFE 

In the Rome of about thirty years ago 
(when Schwàrmerei over the snow-crest of 
Soracte, beloved of Horace, was more often 
heard in the English of England, unlike 
the present day, than in the English of 
America) a couple of young dancers df 
the former nationality were attracting 
general attention at a big Embassy ball. 
This they had indeed done, not only at 
balls, but at tea-parties and dinner-parties 
and other parties for several seasons. They 
were quite accustomed to it. She was a 
certain Lady Flora Killimuire, he a Mr. 
Charlesworth—she a very pretty brunette 
of great vitality, he the typical blond 
young Englishman, who had no intention 
of taking life too grimly. Together they 
swung under the crystal chandeliers, 
in perfect unison and rhythm ; her head 
thrown back with half-closed eyes, and on 
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his lips a dreamy, vague smile. Both their 
thoughts were far away, in a country of 
physical and mental delight, while the 
perfume of her hair seemed to mount to his 
brain, and the gauze of her pale pink dress 
curled round his knees. In a doorway 
stood a man watching them—his chin sunk 
in his shirt front, boredom, resignation, 
latent irritation struggling in his pale, un- 
certain eyes, in which there was something 
pathetic, as of a dog lost in the streets. 
He was Mr. Killimuire, Lady Flora’s 
husband. And the brilliant and cynical 
crowd about these three stared and smiled 
and shrugged its shoulders ; at first it had 
been inclined to be scandalised, then it had 
been interested, now it was amused. Later 
on it was admiring, for the fidelity of Lady 
Flora and Mr. Charlesworth to each other 
lasted some years. But now the music 
was growing more languid, it sighed, palpi- 
tated once more, and stopped. . . . With 
iight laughter and talk the couples dis- 
united, the buzz of conversation became 
general, and Lady Flora, with a gleam of 
white teeth and a flash of handsome eyes, 
thanked her partner for a c most delicious 
waltz,’ opening her fan, while he, with 
reluctance, released her supple figure, and 
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offered her instead his arm to leave the 
room. As they passed through the door- 
way, they heard old Mrs. Blakeney, lately 
arrived from England, recounting with 
enthusiasm, and in the loud voice of the 
dcaf, to a circle of friends, her sensations on 
first seeing a very beautiful Venus, then 
lately unearthed. Tears almost came into 
her eyes as she spoke. 

Arrived in the next room, Lady Flora 
burst into a ripple of frank laughter. 

‘ You see what one may come to in one’s 
old age ! ’ she mocked. ‘ Grow maudlin 
over a statue. Heavens, I hope I may die 
before that.’ 

‘ I can’t imagine you doing it,’ he retorted 
with a smile. 

‘ No, I think I shall dance and dance 
and dance until I die,’ she said almost 
seriously. ‘ I should like that—to dance 
till I fell down dead, and be buried in my 
ball-dress. Ah, always to dance. . . .’ 
And she stretched out her arms voluptuously, 
throwing her head back with a laugh. He 
looked at her with admiration and a sort 
of envy. 

‘ Let’s go out on to the terrace,’ he 
suggested. And they stepped out through 
a French window into the vastness and 
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splendour of a Roman night. The brooding 
ilexes were full of the whispering of spirits, 
and above them hung the stars, quivering, 
mysterious, immutable. 

He seized her bare white arm, and began 
kissing it, while she looked on with a smile. 

‘You’re a perfect goose, Harry,’ she 
said at intervals, in a voice not quite 
steady. 

On a sunny winter’s day, a year or two 
ago, in the same city, an English tourist and 
a young American widow, Baedeker in 
hand, were walking into the ruins of the 
‘ House of the Vestals ’ in the Forum. At 
the other end of the space, roofed only by 
the blue of the Italian sky, a rather bent old 
lady dressed in black had just placed a small 
bunch of violets in a fold of the tunic of a 
statue representing—one of five or six—a 
vestal virgin, and, seeing the strangers, had 
moved away, a little shamefaced. The 
Tourist arrested his companion by the light 
pressure of his hand on her arm. 

‘ Do you see that old lady ? ’ he asked. 
‘ Well, of all the odd . . .’ 

‘ What is there so odd about her ? ’ 

‘ Don’t you know who it is ? Lady 
Flora Killimuire.’ 
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‘ What, the—er— -famous Lady Flora ? . . . 
Do you know her ? ’ 

‘ Who doesn’t ? Yes, I know her, that is to 
say, I was introduced to her yesterday at Mrs. 
X.’s tea-party at the Grand Hotel—for she is 
received almost everywhere, being so lively 
and amusing. But what is she doing here ? ’ 

The last was said almost in an undertone, 
as the lady in question was approaching 
with the evident intention of renewing the 
acquaintanceship of yesterday. She still 
walked gracefully, in spite of her slight 
stoop, and smiled charmingly as she greeted 
the Tourist. 

‘ What a divine morning, isn’t it ? ’ she 
began, with sparkling eyes ; ‘ the right 

morning for my yearly pilgrimage here, I 
felt. I come and worship in the Forum 
once a year, you must know—more would 
spoil the keenness of my impression, and 
less I feel would be omitting a sacred 
duty. For this is a sacred spot ; don’t you 
feel it so, too ? And wonderful, wonderful 
beyond words.’ She spoke with a mixture 
of playfulness and earnest, but now as she 
paused and looked about her, her eyes 
kindled with enthusiasm. 

The Tourist presented his friend, and 
the old lady was again all easy charm. 
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‘ Where have you “ descended,” as the 
French say,’ she asked ; ‘such a nice expres- 
sion, I think, as if one was a goddess come 
down from the clouds! If you’re not 
satisfied with your hotel I can recommend 
the Capitol Hotel. Forgive the prosying 
of an old woman, but the Forum is my 
hobby-horse. I know I am silly about it, 
but I can’t help it ! I feel as if I could cry 
with emotion when I step on to the Sacred 
Way. . . .’ 

The young American did not dare meet 
the Tourist’s eye, for she felt there was 
amusement sparkling in it, and realised that 
it might kindle a latent feeling in herself 
into flame. Lady Flora Killimuire, the 
‘ celebrated ’ Lady Flora, turned an archaEO- 
logist, an enthusiast for the glories of ancient 
Rome, ‘ prosying,’ as she herself rather 
accurately described it, over the Sacred 
Way ! There was really something ludicrous 
about it all, and the American was glad to 
snatch at the straw of the question about 
her hotel as a means of conversation. She 
talked about it at some length, but soon 
realised that Lady Flora was not listening— 
her head was thrown back, her eyes looking 
intently over the young American’s shoulder, 
and a faint pink was rising in her withered 
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cheeks. The cause of this emotion seemed 
to be a quite ordinary elderly man, apparently 
an Englishman, who had just then come 
into the precincts of the ‘ Atrium Vestae.’ 
A like phenomenon might now be observed 
to take place upon his face, as he caught 
sight of the group of three. Again the 
Tourist flashed a signal at his companion, 
but this time it was with his eyes and not 
his hand. 

‘ Observe them,’ it seemed to say. 

There was a pause of about five seconds, 
while the old lady and the elderly man 
stood and stared at each other, the flush that 
had come up gradually dying down on both 
their cheeks. Then almost simultaneously 
they took a few steps forwards, and it 
was with the self-possession of a woman 
of the world that Lady Flora put out a 
small, black-gloved hand and piped : 

‘ Tou here, Mr. Charlesworth ! It’s an 
age since I’ve seen you—and then to meet 
you in the Forum! It’s too queer. But 
where have you been all this time ? ’ 

‘ You cannot be more surprised to see me 
here than I am to see you, Lady Flora,’ 
answered her old friend, with a bow and a 
smile and taking her hand in his. * I did 
not know you were an enthusiast for 
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arch$ology ! It’s not for this heap of old 
stones, by the way, that I’m here—I only 
came into the Forum because I wanted a 
walk, and this seemed as good a place as 
another to take it in. As a matter of fact, 
the Holy Father promised me a special 
audience, and I have come to Rome from 
England for that. I have become a member 
of the Catholic Church, I am glad to say.’ 
The last sentences were spoken with a sort 
of earnest fervour, a grave joyfulness. 

Lady Flora looked at him with a 
mingling of surprise and sympathy. 

c And where have you been—since I saw 
you last, pray ? ’ 

‘ In Rio de Janeiro—I was in business 
there—and you ? ’ 

‘ Bringing up the daughters of my eldest 
brother who had become a widower. Now 
they are full-fledged and don’t need me any 
more, so I have come here.’ 
c And taken to archjeology ? ’ 
c Well—yes. And you to religion, it 

seems ? ’ 

‘ Yes—if you choose to put it in that way.’ 
There was a pause. They looked at 
each other with a dawning of emotion which 
was tender, and at the same time sad, in each 
other’s eyes. 
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‘ Which way are you going ? ’ said Mr. 
Charlesworth at last, breaking the silence. 
‘ I’ll go with you, if I may.’ 

‘ Certainly you may,’ she answered, and 
nodded a smiling farewell to the two young 
people. Then they wandered away towards 
the Capitol—she frail, withered, bent ; he 
burly, and slightly lame. The Tourist and 
the young American widow watched them 
disappear down the Sacred Way. 

‘Two queer old sinners,’ commented the 
Tourist, shaking his head with a smile. 

‘ Can you understand them ? ’ asked the 
American, turning to him with shining, 
questioning eyes. ‘ I can’t make them out.’ 

‘ And yet it’s not so difficult.’ 

‘ But after—what they have been—from 
what one hears . . .’ 

‘ There is nothing contradictory in their 
sayings and doings.’ 

‘ Isn’t there ? ’ 

‘ Not in the least.’ 

‘ Come, explain to me while we walk 
round.’ 

‘ Well, I explain it like this : they are 
people, belonging to quite a large category, 
who cannot do without emotion—strong 
emotion of some kind ; they must have it 
or die, and generally they manage to secure 
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themselves some till they die. It’s the food 
of life to them—emotion ; these two belong 
to the category. . . . At one time they lived 
on the emotion which is supposed to make 
the world go round ; now that is over, and 
she lives on Ancient Rome, and he on 
modern Roman Catholicism ! ’ 

‘ And they are happy ? ’ 

‘ And they are happy-’ 

‘ I envy them—they feel very much, 
people like that; they are very much alive 
—I envy them.’ 

The next day the Tourist spied his fair 
American sitting by herself on a sofa—for 
the time being, alone ; it was one of the 
many Roman tea-parties, and she smiled at 
him, and motioned him to come and sit 
beside her, with the hand which was free of 
the tea-cup. 

‘ I have a piece of news for you,’ he said, 
sitting down beside her obediently. 

‘ And what is that, pray ? ’ 

‘ Do you remember our old couple of 
yesterday ? ’ 

‘ Of course.’ 

‘ Well, they are going to be married ! ’ 

‘ Going to be married ! . . . those two 
old people ? ’ 

‘ It’s not a piece of gossip, it’s perfectly 
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true. And it seems that they are as happy 
over it as two young people of twenty, 
beaming, blissful, and all the rest of it. 
Only he has made the stipulation that she 
is to become a Roman Catholic, and she has 
made him promise not to interfere with or 
put difficulties in the way of her following 
her archsological passion—and so thcy are 
both satisfied.’ 

‘ And so they have gone back to the 
emotion that makes the world go round 
again ? ’ 

‘No, they have got the quite new emotion 
of feeling themselves highly respectable. 
And that, it seems, is the most desirable 
ofall !’ 


II 


THREE DANCES 

Little Susan sat alone in her boudoir as 
usual ; but, then, life had rather made her 
to be alone. She was small and pale, and 
had no ‘ push.’ Nobody had at any time 
cared very much for her, not even her 
parents, who, at twenty had married her to 
Lord Eaglewood. Susan’s parents were 
wealthy, and Eaglewood the reverse of 
close-fisted. He was tall, charming, and 
had a really old name. He did not pretend 
to care for Susan any more than the others 
had done, and after the first unavoidable 
politenesses of courtship, and the decent 
tolerance of the first weeks of marriage, had 
left her pretty much to her own devices, 
and had betaken himself to the company of 
a lady who, not being bound to him by any 
legal tie, did not give him the irritating 
sense that she was dependent upon him for 
her life’s happiness. This lady, splendidly 
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known by the name of Mademoiselle Irène 
de Montmorency, ran after the Joy-of-life 
on tripping toes, and had never had reason 
to complain that some great lady owned 
larger pearls than she did. And now, after 
this successful matrimonial alliance, Lord 
Eaglewood had been happily placed in the 
position to add to the valuable collection, 
and to feel that, in doing so, he in the future 
placed himself above the suspicion of owing 
his status as Mademoiselle Irène’s bosom 
friend entirely to having a straighter nose 
than most. 

Somebody very soon undertook to let 
poor little Susan know of the dancer and 
the part that she played in her husband’s 
life. And she had the impression of a blow 
in the face, for she was idealistic, ingenuous, 
and really in love with her husband. But 
soon the impression grew dim, and she 
accommodated herself to this fact as she 
had done to his neglect. Yet a curiosity, 
born of her long hours of solitude, grew 
up within her. She determined to see 
Mademoiselle Irène de Montmorency and 
her saltatory charms. One day, therefore, 
she astonished her friend, Gertrude Duncan, 
by bursting in upon her with excited eyes 
and warm cheeks. 
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* Quick, Gertie ! ’ she cried, e put on your 
things. I have got tickets to see La Mont- 
morency. Oh, very discreet tickets for 
very discreet seats. You need not look so 
horrified ! Nobody will notice us. I must 
see that woman at last—come along ! ’ And 
she had laughingly dragged at her friend’s 
reluctant hand. 

‘ What a baby you are, Susie ! ’ said 
Gertrude Duncan. But she went. 

All through the performance Susan sat 
with great eyes fixing the stage and the 
moving feet and drapery upon it. She did 
not move or speak—she hardly seemed to 
breathe. 

In the car on their homeward way her 
friend asked her her impressions. 

Susan looked out of the window, not 
answering immediately. Whcn she turned 
round her face looked even sadder than 
usual. 

‘What can I help thinking ? ’ she said ; 
‘ of course, shc is beautiful, or, at any rate, 
she gave the impression of being. I could 
almost fall in love with her myself! And 
she dances to perfection. What an immense 
advantage those women have over evcn the 
best-looking and most attractive of us ! We 
may be as light as a snowflake and as happy 
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as a sunbeam, but who knows or cares any- 
thing about it ? Our role is to be bottled 
up in highly respectable jars and laid on the 
matrimonial shelf. And yet did not Nature 
make us to laugh and sing and be young 
just as it made them ? Oh, I know what 
you think, Gert, that I ought to consider 
myself lucky because I have money, and 
position, and a great name. Yes, I may 
even have the honour, one day, of producing 
an heir for a man who does not care a pin 
about me. So inspiring that ! Then when 
I die, I shall have the still greater honour of 
being buricd in the family vault. And the 
autumn wind will blow over me, and the 
suns rise and set, and the children play with 
soft, far-away, resonant voices; but none of it 
will give me back my youth. I shall be 
like the leaves that fall with a little dry, 
crackling sound. . . .’ 

Susan’s voice died away on something 
that sounded very much like a sob. 

Gertie took her hand and pressed it 
softly. 

‘ You must think,’ she said, ‘ that you see 
only the best side of those women’s lives. 
They work very hard. And their end—is 
it peace, do you think ? ’ 

‘ Ah, who cares for the end ; it is the 
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beginning that one wants ! ’ cried Susan 
passionately. 

Gertrude Duncan was silent. She did 
not know what to say. 

But after a dinner spent opposite to an 
absent-minded husband, who stared at the 
flowers, and smiled his fine, ironical smile 
at his own thoughts, Susan found herself in 
a different state of mind. She was rather 
ashamed of her self-pity of the afternoon, 
for never before had she let any living soul 
see the secret wound from which her whole 
life seemed to bleed. In the place of the 
self-pity came a mood of excitement. She 
sat now on the large, low couch in her 
sitting-room, her legs curled under her, and 
saw again with her mental eyes the whirling 
shape, small and unreal as a marionette, of 
the dancer of the afternoon ; she felt again 
the exhilaration that she had aroused in her. 
A smile came over her face. Only one lamp 
burned, standing on a low table by the couch, 
the rest of the room was in a kind of twilight, 
out of which the light shapes of the furniture 
showed vaguely. A faint scent came from 
some narcissus. Not far away a tall, rather 
narrow looking-glass went from floor to 
ceiling. Susan’s eyes fixed themselves in an 
unseeing stare on the dusky distances of the 
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room, and lifting her arms she began to set 
them swaying in light curves about her 
head—and she laughed to herself very softly 
as she did so. Oh, to be a dancer ! ‘ À 

dancer in yellow ! ’ Suddenly she sprang 
down and took up the lamp. She placed it 
on a console by the long looking-glass, and 
then stood for a moment uncertain. The 
next moment she had taken up the light 
stuff of her full tea-gown in both hands and 
spread it out on either side of her like great 
wings ; her head went back with an inclina- 
tion towards her left shoulder, bringing out 
the long curve of her white neck, and one 
foot pointed with its arched instep beneath 
the hem of her gown. Then she began to 
dance. At first she felt herself annoyingly 
awkward, she could not get the rhythm in 
her movements that she wanted, and she hit 
herself now and then against the furniture. 
But rappètit vient en mangeant. Susan was 
light on her feet, and naturally graceful. 
Delight in what she was doing made the 
first clumsiness vanish, and it was undeniable 
that she had the stuff in her of a born 
dancer ; for dancers, like poets, are born and 
not made. When Susan went into the 
background of the room she looked in the 
duskiness like a snowflake, and when she 
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came forward into the radius of the lamp, 
like an almond petal falling to the ground. 
At last she stopped, breathless, in the same 
attitude as her first one—outspread wings, 
head thrown back, and pointing foot. Her 
eyes were animated, her cheeks rosy, her 
teeth gleamed white and moist between 
her lips. 

Then she saw a reflection—not her own 
—in the glass, a white-shirt-fronted, motion- 
less one, and at the same moment her 
husband’s voice said * Bravo ! ’ with a note of 
surprised, reluctant admiration in it,—the 
first approving word he had ever said to 
her. But it did not make Susan’s heart 
beat. With a little frightened sound she 
dropped her arms, and over her whole being 
came the awkward, almost sheepish expres- 
sion that was habitual to it when her husband 
was there. 

‘ Why do you stop ? * he said, coming 
forward. ‘ It is a pity—I did not mean to 
make you stop. I came back because I 
have lost one of my pearl studs, and I 
wanted to ask you to have it looked for.’ 

‘ I will tell them to look for it,’ answered 
Susan, going quickly to the door without 
looking at him. 

‘ I noticed,’ he went on, ‘ that I had not 
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got it almost as soon as I was in the car, so 
it must be here. At first I thought I would 
not come back, as it was evidently safe. But 
after all it worried me—one does not want 
to lose a thing like that, or to have it 
trodden on.’ 

‘ Of course not,’ said Susan—all the time 
that her husband was speaking she had the 
strange impression that he was looking at 
her as if he had never seen her before— 
with curiosity, with a kind of surprise. She 
coloured under this look. She also had the 
feeling that it was somebody that she had 
never seen before who was staring at her. 

‘The studs were my present—for our 
wedding,’ she went on musingly. ‘ Mother 
chose them, I remember,’ she added with 
a tinge of irony. 

‘ I saw the end of your dance,’ said her 
husband. ‘ It was really charming—very 
nice indeed. I had no idea that you could 
—that you cared for that sort of thing.’ 

Susan smiled. 

‘What sort of thing did you think that 
I cared for ? ’ 

And as he did not answer immediately 
she added quickly with a little laugh, ‘ Would 
it not be more honest to confess that you had 
never thought about what I cared for at all ? ’ 
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When his wife had gone, Eaglewood sat 
down on the couch, sank his hands deep 
into his pockets, and stared at the spot 
where he had surprised her turning and 
posing only a little while ago. 

Extraordinary little creature ! She had 
been pretty, graceful, attractive then—as a 
young woman should be, in fact. Why 
was she always so different when he was 
there : so shy, silent, and clumsy ? Was 
that the effect that he had upon her ? And 
if so, why ? For the first time it occurred 
to him to ponder over himself in relation 
to her, to try to make a guess at her opinion 
of him ; for what did she think, what did 
she feel about him after all ? He began to 
whistle a merry little tune, but suddenly 
he stopped it again. He got up from the 
couch with an unanalysed but distinct feeling 
that he should not be there in her room, 
sitting on her furniture, among the little 
things that she touched, with the scent of 
the narcissus coming to him like an emana- 
tion of her personality. Slowly he got up 
and went. 

The next morning when he entered the 
breakfast-room, flooded with sunlight and 
bright with flowers, he found his wife 
already sitting at the table in the great 
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bay window. She looked pale, serious, and 
rather aloof, in her white morning gown. 
Her hair, in the light that fell directly upon 
it and filtered through the outer rim of it, 
looked as misty and fine as thistledown, and 
gave her more than ever the look of a child. 
She raised her eyes quickly and timidly as 
her husband came in, and smiled faintly. 
It seemed to her that he looked more than 
ever radiant with health and vitality—more 
than ever a splendid animal—more than ever 
a contrast to herself, and a contrast to her 
disadvantage. The many rings on her fingers 
clinked on the handle of the pot from which 
she began pouring out his coffee. 

He watched her silently. 

‘ What have you against me, Susan ? ’ 
he asked suddenly, putting down his cup. 
‘ Why do you never say anything to me ? 
Is it to annoy me, or is it because your 
governess taught you that silence is golden ? ’ 
There was the mockery to which Susan was 
accustomed in his voice now. He was rather 
angry apparently. 

‘ I am afraid she taught me nothing so 
useful,’ answered Susan timidly. 

‘ Then she taught you that all men are 
brutes.’ 

‘ I am afraid that men were not her fort .’ 
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‘ Oh, I am sure she did. I can just 
imagine what she looked like. A horrid 
old frump with spectacles and mittens. . . .’ 

‘ But people haven’t worn mittens for 
about a hundred years ! ’ 

‘ And a false front. Then she would 
fold her hands—with the mittens—in front 
of her and say in a kind of bass voice (for, of 
course, she had a bass voice and a moustache), 
“ My dear, all men are brutes.” ’ 

Susan laughed involuntarily. ‘ But I 
have never seen any one in the least like 
that in real life.’ 

‘ Now, didn’t she ? ’ he insisted. 

Susan shook her head, amusement begin- 
ning to sparkle in her eyes. 

‘ Which is, of course, the reason,’ he 
added, ‘why you always treat me as if I 
were one.’ 

‘ But you are one,’ retorted Susan with 
a frank burst now of girlish laughter. 

He got up from his place and came and 
stood in front of her. 

‘ Do you really mean that ? ’ he said 
seriously, looking down at her. He noticed 
that she had on the same white gown as 
the evening before. This brought back to 
his mind her image, charming, tantalising ; 
and was it that or the unconscious challenge 
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of her clear laugh that showed her white, 
moist teeth, or the exhilaration of the sun- 
filled morning that made him suddenly kneel 
down by her and slip his arms around her 
waist, drawing her frail body towards him, 
her cheek towards his lips ? In his eyes 
was a light that Susan had never seen lit 
there for her, and instinctively and quickly 
she drew away from it. She had the 
intimate conviction that Mademoiselle de 
Montmorency knew that light well. But 
the next second she gave a little cry of 
pain, and carried a finger to her mouth—the 
knife she had been holding had slipped and 
cut it. 

Serious and concerned now, her husband 
jumped up, taking the little hand that 
quivered nervously in his own like a mouse, 
and looking about for some water, for his 
handkerchief. While Susan laughed and 
protested that it was nothing, he began 
binding it up. He stood very close to her. 
He looked at her. How charming was the 
rather long oval of her small face, the fine 
line of her nose, her very long eyelashes— 
and her fingers surprised him. He had never 
realised that they were so small, the nails 
so delicate. She ought to be seen under a 
magnifying glass to be appreciated, he said 
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to himself. He began to feel a kind of 
pity for her. Why had she not married a 
man who had the time and inclination to 
look at her closely, to study her—some nice, 
quiet man ? As for him, she was not his 
type. 

When the hurt finger was bandaged, Susan 
looked up at him with a timid smile. 

‘ Thank you, brute,’ she said. 

Then quickly she stooped and picked up 
a letter that had fallen off the table. An 
embarrassment had come over both the 
young people. He had gone back to his 
place, and from there he asked indifferently: 

‘ Who is your letter from ? ’ 

‘From Gertrude Duncan—about a charity 
concert. They want me to help—to per- 
form in some way. But what could I 
possibly do ? I have no talents — “no 
parlour tricks,” as the American said.’ 

‘ What about dancing ? ’ he laughed; 
‘ why not do them your dance of last night 
—you would bring the house down.’ 

Susan looked at him quickly and sharply, 
and then her eyes rested on his face, and 
across them shot meteor-like the reflection 
of an idea. 

‘ Yes, why not ? ’ she said at last slowly. 

‘ My dear Susan,’ he protested, half- 
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amused, half-alarmed. ‘ These timid people 
get such extraordinary ideas in their heads.’ 

‘ Oh, don’t be frightened,’ she laughed. 

‘ If I do the thing at all I will do it well. 
It shall not be a failure. I guarantee you 
that I will thoroughly master my subject— 
at least as well as it is possible to do it in 
three weeks’ time. Of course, I shall take 
lessons.’ 

‘ But I cannot allow you to dance in 
public, you know, my dear,’ he objected, 
very serious now. ‘ I don’t want to be 
priggish, or prosy, or tiresome, but I draw 
the line at your capering about on a rickety 
stage to please a lot of snobbish featherheads 
who imagine that there is something smart 
in seeing Lady Eaglewood make herself 
ridiculous.’ 

‘ Why ridiculous ? ’ 

* Because, to be quite frank, my dear 
Susan, the exhibition of amateurs in this 
kind of thing is rarcly anything else but 
grotesque. And I do not propose that my 
wife shall be grotesque.’ 

Susan did not insist. Hcr feminine 
instinct warned her of the uselessness of 
it, and at the same time showed her an easier, 
if a more roundabout, way of reaching what 
she so keenly wished to have. For her idea. 
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which at first had been vague and feeble, 
grew and took shape the longer she thought 
over it. She brought her friend Gertrude 
Duncan into play. Susan’s husband had a 
high opinion of Miss Duncan’s good sense 
and savoir-vivre, so when she attacked him 
upon the delicate question he grumbled, 
objected—but gave way. 

‘ Do as you like ; great heavens, do as 
you like,’ he cricd impatiently, ‘only don’t 
bother me about it any more ; I wash my 
hands of the whòle affair.’ 

The charity concert was to be on June 2. 
That date found Lord Eaglewood in a 
very bad temper. He had consented to 
what he mentally described as his wife’s 
escapade, from the indolence, the fear of 
being bored, which regulated much of his 
conduct in life; but he did not like it, 
nevertheless. She was not much to him 
as a woman, but she was a kind of sign-post 
on which his name was painted, and he did 
not like strange cats to sharpen their claws 
on it. He did not put it to himself quite as 
crudely as this, but it was in substance what 
he felt. All this was a cause for annoyance, 
but what made him absolutely angry was 
the consciousncss that he had of a slight but 
decided curiosity waking up within him. He 
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wanted—yes, it was undeniable—he wanted 
to see how Susan would acquit herself of 
her self-imposed and not very easy task. 
More than ever he had the conviction that 
she was an extraordinary creature, and this 
conviction gave her personality in itself, a 
kind of piquancy—it was the sauce poured 
over what would be otherwise an insipid 
dish. So the evening of June 2 found him 
in the hall at the concert, where, having 
successfully evaded the charming young 
ladies who offered him smilingly, and with- 
out any apparent consciousness of shame, 
very badly printed programmes at six shillings 
each, he settled himself down in his seat, and 
was obliged to confess that the stage did not 
seem rickety, as he had prophesied ; that 
the room was not stuffy, and that he knew 
most of the people there—in fact, that every- 
thing was very nicely arranged. Ingeniously 
he craned his neck over a neighbour’s shoulder 
and saw that his wife came last but one on 
the programme. It stated that ‘Viscountess 
Eaglewood has kindly consented to give 
some Spanish dances/ Thank heaven, 
Susan would at any rate be decently clothed! 
No classical nonsense here. He breathed a 
sigh of relief. He reflected that, coming 
last but one on the list, her performance 
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was to be the pièce de rèsistance. This idea 
amused him. He settled down in his seat 
and waited. 

When the curtain went up before Susan’s 
turn he felt a curious tightening of his 
throat and a still more curious feeling, as 
if he could not fix his eyes upon the stage. 
He compelled them to look there. The 
stage was empty. There was a great silence 
in the room. The orchestra struck up a 
Spanish air. Then Susan came in slowly. 
She wore a full yellow skirt, a deep-fringed 
shawl drawn close about her body, and 
clusters of red roses in her black hair. She 
came forward and stood momentarily with 
her hands on her hips in the attitude of 
Sargent’s Carmencita. With her whitened, 
impassive face, her intensely red and pouting 
lips, her narrowed eyes, she surveyed the 
audience calmly—with defiance, almost with 
contempt. Very graceful, with its mingling 
of indolence and disdain, was also the up- 
ward and outward curve of her slight white 
arms from her lightly resting hands, the 
expression of her very small, nervous feet. 
She gave the impression of something 
charged with electricity, and there was 
something electric, indeed, in the way in 
which she passed from the calm of this 
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attitude into instant and passionate move- 
ment. 

Susan had not been dancing many minutes 
when her husband sat forward in his seat, 
propping his head on his clenched hand. 
Susan—Susan—was this Susan, this creature 
of flashing arms, of inspired feet ? A stirring 
went through the hall, that rustling which 
announces aroused interest, and which is 
followed by the complete silence that shows 
an absolute and absorbed attention. Susan 
was surprising them. As the minutes went on 
she surprised them more and more. People 
whispered to each other—now and then there 
was an attempt at clapping, instantly hushed 
down by the others. Susan gave them finally 
the impression of dancing on their nerves ; 
they seemed to fcel her small, her bound- 
lessly restless and vital fect on them, feet 
that touched them and made them quiver. 
But not one human being there realised 
that she was dancing for her happiness. 

When it was all over a great clapping, 
like a monstrous hailstorm, broke over the 
place—and among it could be heard shouts, 
bravos, demands for more. Susan was bow- 
ing from the stage. Her very white bosom 
was rising and falling, her hair slightly dis- 
arranged. 
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Eaglewood looked at the faces of the 
men about him—excitement, admiration, 
enthusiasm was written on them all. A 
pang of jcalousy, sharp as a knife, stabbed 
him—and at the same time he felt the 
imperious need to assert, in an unmistak- 
able way, his authority, his sole and in- 
disputable right of ownership over his wifc ; 
he felt that he must claim her and take her 
out of this, away from these staring eyes and 
these flushed faces and these clapping hands. 

. . . He hardly knew how he pushed his 
way through the heated, encumbered room, 
how he disentangled the maze of doors, 
passages, and stairs, and finally found himself 
where his wife was sitting before a cracked 
looking-glass, very composedly and prosaically 
busy in getting oif her mask of paint and 
powder by means of vaseline. Without 
noticing the maid’s surprise or his wife’s 
laughing protest, he took a long cloak down 
from a nail on the wall and wrapped it round 
her. 

‘ Come,’ he said shortly. 

And Susan followed him down the long 
passage to the exit. A soft emotion shone 
in her eyes and made the corners of her 
mouth quiver. Eaglewood helped her into 
the waiting car without speaking. And as 
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they moved off softly and evenly, and began 
bowling through the brightly lit streets, 
both sat apparently absorbed in their thoughts 
in either corner of the wide seat. Although 
she did not look up, Susan felt her husband’s 
eyes fixed on her now and again, intently. 
But when they at last turned into a deserted 
and dark square, she found herself suddenly 
clasped in warm, trembling arms, the little 
curls above her ear stirred. 

‘ Susan, Susan!’ said her husband’s voice 
in a tone which she had often heard in her 
dreams, but had despaired of hearing in 
reality. But in the midst of her triumph 
and her delight, the question forced itself 
upon her teasingly, unasked, irresistible— 
‘ Is attraction, lovableness, power to please, 
womanly charm, in fact, only a question of 
advertisement, like everything else in this 
material world ? ’ 


III 

THE REFORMATION OF CELIA 

Celia got up from the low armchair in 
which she had been sitting, crossed the 
room, and stood in front of the small Adam 
mirror which hung over the fireplace, in 
the cdge of which were fixed all her invita- 
tions for the following weeks. She extracted 
those for that same afternoon, which were 
three, and examined them, screwing up her 
mouth into the meditative pout whicli was 
peculiar to her. One, with a little smile, 
she immediately laid down on a small 
mahogany table next to the fireplace, the 
other two she looked at thoughtfully and 
then chose the one on which ‘ Lady Blen- 
kinsop requested her company ’ at a garden- 
party. 

‘ That’s perfect,’ decided Celia with a 
little yawn, patting the heavy knot of 
auburn hair at the back of her head, as she 
looked at herself in the glass. ‘ They’re not 
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too far away from each other, and although 
Julia Blenkinsop’s friends are not frantically 
amusing, they’re not quite such bores as 
Mary Arbuthnot’s.’ 

Celia Hillyard was not a beauty. But 
she had that kind of good looks that one 
might describe as not brilliant, but satis- 
factory. Features neither very bad nor very 
good, a neck of an ordinary length, and eyes 
which were chiefly pleasing through their 
expression. But she had a mass of red- 
brown hair, inclined to curl without much 
persuasion, an excellent figure, and a smile 
which her admirers, particularly if they 
were young and ingenuous, generally defined 
as fascinating — perhaps because her lips 
when parted showed a gleam of very white 
teeth, and that the mouth itself drew to one 
side in a way which was at the same time 
comic and attractive. Perhaps her strongest 
point (only people were not, as a rule, 
observant enough to realise it) was the 
shape of her face—an oval of a purity and 
perfection not often seen. For the rest she 
knew perfectly well how to dress, how to 
walk, and how to talk—was never at a loss for 
a rejoinder, and always, whatever might be 
the state of the weather or her own health, 
appeared to be in the highest possible spirits. 

D 
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She had been married about five years, 
and had not gained from this experience a 
very high opinion of the holy estate. Per- 
haps because she had started by expecting 
too much from it—thinking it a sort of 
earthly paradise full of happy dreams come 
true. For Celia had only been nineteen 
when she married and an idealist, in spite 
of her sensible grey eyes and practical sallow 
face, and general air of being quite without 
sentimentality. But in spite of all these 
indices to the contrary, she had had more 
sentimentality in her head about the * ideal 
wife * and * the guardian of the hearth,’ than 
most girls at their marriage. In her angry 
moments Celia would qualify marriage as a 
swindle ; in her frivolous ones, as a joke. 
And yet Hillyard was not a bad fellow, on 
the contrary rather a good fellow, but he 
was not a Grandison, although, in his own 
commonplace way, quite as dull. It was 
not his fault, Celia would say to herself, if 
all her ideals had evaporated ; it was the 
fault of the whole conception which man- 
kind has, as a race, of marriage. A concep- 
tion so infinitely below what it should be, 
considering a wife, for instance, in the light 
of a dining-room table, or drawing-room 
sofa, or other convenient object, and not as a 
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vestal beside the divine fire of the hearth. 
But although in the privacy of her fastidious 
thoughts Celia would sometimes grow rather 
exaltèe and perhaps a trifle morbid on this 
subject, she had too much sense of humour 
to pose as the femme incomprise. So she 
chose the other extreme and resolved to 
throw all ideals, which, after all, were silly 
nonsense, to the winds, and to enjoy life, and 
not to care—not to care about anything. 
And one of the best ways of enjoying life, 
she considered, was to do anything for which 
you felt inclined at the time, whether right 
or wrong. For, after all, is there such a 
thing as right or wrong ? And so in course 
of time she found herself involved in a flirta- 
tion, more or less innocent, with Graham 
Townsley, who was a pleasant youth, rather 
less dull and rather less stupid than his fellows. 
He could sparkle pretty continuously, had a 
manly, pleasant face, the reputation of being 
a first-rate sportsman, possessed an excellent 
tailor and not much conscience. Every- 
thing, in fact, to attract a woman already 
determined to be attracted. Celia considered 
him a pearl, and sometimes wondered vaguely 
whether he might by any chance be actu- 
ally falling in love with her—sometimes 
she wondered whether she was falling in 
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love with him. But it did not matter much, 
if it had not been for the fact that 
some people took for granted that they were 
certainly in love with each other and ready 
to throw all morality to the winds, if they 
had not already done so. Celia was un- 
pleasantly conscious of this frame of the 
public mind, as going up the steps of the 
Blenkinsops’ house that afternoon she met 
Mrs. Carsons coming down, who, with a 
frigid smile on her once handsome, but now 
rather florid and puffy face, offered her a 
pair of fingers which, from being held 
horizontally and not vertically, symbolised 
quite the contrary of a blessing. Celia was 
annoyed to find herself colouring a little, 
but comforted herself by thinking ‘ tiresome 
old wretch ’ as she continued her way up the 
steps. But all the same Mrs. Carsons, she 
knew, represented pretty accurately all the 
feelings, fads, tastes, and opinions of her 
set. 

Celia looked very sinuous, and taller 
than she really was, in the sweeping folds 
of her black gown, and with a large hat 
covered with crimson roses set on her massed 
auburn hair. Pleasure, and the heat of a 
July afternoon had brought a tinge of pink 
into her face, and her eyes were alert and 
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pleased with the world about them. There 
was flattery in the glances that followed 
her as she passed through a small draw- 
ing-room and then through a French 
window on to the lawn. Here her hostess 
hastened towards her, all billowing crèpe 
de Chine and smiles, and involuntarily Celia 
heaved a sigh of relief, feeling this warmth 
pleasantly after Mrs. Carsons’ polar civilities. 
After a voluble welcome Lady Blenkinsop 
drew Celia towards the humming tea-table, 
where she, among many familiar faces, male 
and female, recognised one especially sym- 
pathetic to her. 

Two sets of teeth gleamed at the same 
moment into a pleased smile. 

‘ Celia ! How delightful this is ! . . .’ 

‘ Vi! It’s an age since I’ve seen you. . . .’ 

And the two women clasped each other’s 
hands with genuine delight. 

‘ Let’s go and sit under the rhododen- 
drons,’ suggested Vi, picking her cup of 
iced-coffee up from the table. ‘ There it’s 
quiet. And let’s hear what you’ve been 
doing since we were at school together. 
There’s such a noise here that the parrot- 
house at the Zoo would own itself beaten.’ 

And the women settled themselves in 
two low wicker armchairs in the grateful 
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although rather narrow shade of a large 
clump of rhododendron bushes. They alter- 
nately began by giving each other a sketch 
of their path of life since it had forked at 
their leaving of their mutual school. But 
they soon got upon more eritertaining topics, 
Celia giving rather flippant accounts of the 
appearance, sayings, and doings of those 
friends whom she had met again in her 
present life. Discussing other people, in 
the emptiness of her own heart and life, 
was congenial to her, and she talked with 
even more than usual of her habitual 
gaiety, in which there was a touch, as 
it seemed to her friend, of bitterness and 
defiance. In her own flood of words, Celia 
saw, but without quite taking them in, a 
couple pass, making their way towards 
other chairs which stood at the opposite 
side of the rhododendron clump. But Vi 
realised them with some interest. One of 
them, the woman, had a shadowy personality, 
but her companion’s, the man’s, was arresting, 
not because it was unusual, but because it 
was forcible and very sympathetic. He was 
no longer young, but upright and well made, 
giving the impression of being, or having 
been, a soldier ; his moustache was white 
against his ruddy face, and there was a 
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striking will and vitality in the blue eyes 
beneath their bushy eyebrows. 

Vi followed them with her eyes till they 
disappeared round the corner, while Celia 
asked her with cheerful abruptness as she 
tried to dig the point of her parasol into the 
sun-baked ground, ‘ D’you remember little 
Lily Ludlow ? ’ 

‘ Yes, of course—why, she was the beauty 
of the school at one time.’ 

‘ Well, she was married—to a very nice 
man—but she eloped with a curate.’ 

Vi looked at her with questioning surprise 
while Celia laughed. 

‘ But she always seemed such a nice little 
thing,’ Vi murmured, not knowing what 
else to say, ‘ and I always thought you were 
particularly fond of her. . . .’ 

‘ Oh yes—we were great friends. . . . 
But what was I saying ? Oh yes, her 
husband adored her at first, but then he 
found out how stupid she was — you 
remember she was terribly stupid, never 
could do German verbs—and so, one fine 
day, he took it into his head to fall in 
love or, at any rate, to think that he did, 
with pretty Mrs. Theobald. Poor Lily 
was in despair ; for, of course, it was rather 
ridiculous to be dropped like that. And 
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then she eloped with a parson, to revenge 
herself, I suppose. But it really was too 
silly of her, because the parson was pink 
and crumpled like a new baby—and her 
husband looked like a man at any rate ! ’ 

Both the women laughed, but following 
almost directly upon Celia’s chatter there 
came these words reaching them, loud, dis- 
tinct, emphatic, as an answer apparently to 
an observation not heard : 

‘ No, no, that is not the case. A good 
woman, and especially a good wife, is the 
best thing on God’s earth. And such a 
wife has all a man’s best self, his truest 
tenderness, his highest respect, his deepest 
reverence-’ 

Old-fashioned though these sentiments 
were, and rather pompous the way in which 
they were expressed, yet either because of 
the tone of voice, sincere, manly, in which 
they were said, or because of the contrast 
with her own talk, Celia was silenced. 

Without knowing why herself, the old 
soldier’s words made a considerable im- 
pression upon her. For a few moments she 
was quite unable to speak again, as if the 
springs of thought had suddenly run dry, 
and yet she was not conscious of any emotion 
stronger than a mild surprise, and then 
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pleasure mingled with a strange feeling of 
annoyance and mortification. She tried to 
pick up her thread again, but Vi now did 
most of the talking and Celia was conscious 
of being very bad company, inattentive, 
jerkily cheerful, answering without knowing 
what she meant herself. 

Suddenly she jumped up. 

‘ I believe I shall go home,’ she said, ‘ I 
feel tired. I think it must be the heat. 
Let’s settle upon a day for you to come and 
see me.’ 

A date was settled, and bidding Vi good- 
bye, and without attempting to discover her 
hostess among the crowd on the lawn, Celia 
hastened away. She walked towards the 
house with bent head, not putting up her 
parasol in spite of the strong sun, the rustle 
of her trailing skirts on the grass and the 
murmur of the laughter and talk she was 
leaving behind her singing the accompani- 
ment to the chief theme which rang in her 
ears : 

‘ A good wife has all a man’s deepest 
reverence.’ 

But presently she smiled slowly, con- 
temptuously, ‘ Yes, no doubt, in theory ! ’ 

Arrived on the pavement before the 
house, Celia shocked the highly respectable 
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servant by declining a vehicle of any kind 
and setting off on foot for her next destina- 
tion. It was not far, and she wanted to 
walk oif her thoughts. These, to tell the 
truth, were rather vague; she only was 
conscious of a distinct feeling of happiness 
mingled curiously with annoyance. 

‘ What could the absurd old creature 
mean ? ’ she cried to herself suddenly and fret- 
fully, with a nervous frown and her crooked, 
amused, half-unwilling smile. ‘ He must 
know as well as I do and better, too, that a 
man would prefer a chorus-girl to his wife any 
day. Reverence, love, respect for us —pooh ! ’ 

And yet she was pleased, at ease, satisfied 
with a satisfaction which she had not felt 
for a long time. She enjoyed her walk and 
prolonged it as much as possible, looking 
about her with a smile. But suddenly a 
resolution seemed to fix itself in her mind, 
she grew serious and mended her pace, her 
lips tightening themselves over her teeth, 
and the blood mounting into her face. 

And as she arrived before the Vaughans’ 
house she heard these words as if another 
had said them : 

‘ If one man still believes in us, it is worth 
while, yes, it is worth while, to stick to one’s 
ideals ! ’ 
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In the Vaughans’ tea-room she im- 
mediately, among all the crowd and noise, 
made out the handsome face and pleasant 
voice of Graham Townsley, who although 
ostensibly giving all his attention to a short 
girl with very fine blonde hair and an 
outrageous giggle, had his eyes fixed upon 
the door by which Celia came in. His face 
cleared as he saw her, and in a few minutes 
he had disposed of the giggling girl and 
joined her. 

‘ You are late,’ he whispered reproachfully. 
‘ But now you’re here let’s make up for lost 
time.’ Without answering, but with a smile 
of intelligence, Celia immediately led the 
way into a little room off the one in which 
they were, and which was quite deserted. 

There had been something strained and 
serious in her welcoming smile which had 
disconcerted Townsley, but he now felt all 
his serenity returning, as following her into 
the little boudoir he noticed again with 
delight the slightness of her neck, the masses 
of auburn hair above it, and the grace of all 
her movements. 

No, there was not another woman in 
London who could walk like that, and, by 
Jove, she knew how to put on her clothes too. 

But once in the little room, Celia 
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turned to him with a grave face, and un- 
burdened her heart. She spoke a good deal 
and rather excitedly. The gist of what 
she said was, that she, Celia, considered 
that she had been making a fool of her- 
self, that she regretted her flirtation with 
Townsley (although she was obliged to 
acknowledge that it had been pleasant), and 
that in the future she wished to be a friend , 
simply a friend to him like any other. 

‘ But weren’t we friends, Celia, nothing 
but friends ? ’ muttered Townsley sulkily 
and resentfully from the sofa on which he 
had thrown himself. 

‘ You know what I mean,’ said Celia. * I 
know that I’m being rather melodramatic and 
boring, yes, I know it—but I cannot help it, 
and I really mean what I say ’ (Townsley 
groaned impatiently). ‘ There must be no 
more of these appointments, no more of this 
calling each other Celia and Graham, and 
making each confidences, and sitting about in 
corners together, and driving about together 
and meeting in the Park—and—and all the 
rest. People are already beginning to talk 
about us, you know.’ 

‘You’re afraid for your reputation then,’ 
he said, colouring angrily. ‘ I suppose your 
husband has been lecturing you ? ’ 
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‘ No,’ said Celia, with a little, irritatingly 
mysterious smile, ‘but some one else has, 
without knowing it.’ 

In about half an hour’s time, flushed, 
tired, but triumphant, Celia jumped into a 
taxi, and gave her home address in a voice 
which had a satisfied ring in it. 

‘ Thank Heaven that's over,’ she said to 
herself, ‘ for it was odious.’ She had left 
Townsley sitting on the sofa of the little room, 
half sad, half angry, and wholly bewildered. 
When she got home Celia found her husband 
ensconced in a large armchair in his room, 
reading the evening paper, and as she ran in 
humming a little tune, he looked up at her 
in faint surprise and with a dawning of 
interest in her, making his eyes for the time 
being look almost intelligent. 

‘ Hullo, Ce ! ’ he said, welcoming her 
with good-natured coolness. But Celia 
knelt down impulsively by his chair. 

‘ You must give me a kiss,’ she said gaily. 
‘ For I feel happy—and, besides, I’ve deserved 
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Moving in her flowing draperies about the 
little pale-tinted room, warmed now by the 
light of shaded lamps, Mildred Heming 
seemed like a cherry blossom detached from 
the bough, and fluttering in the air of some 
spring morning. The woman was all colours 
of pink, of white, of delicate gold; the room, 
of mauves, of greys, of pale yellows—she 
and it reflected each other and represented 
each other. And in the light blue eyes 
could be seen the spirit which had created 
the room—a blending of timidity and bold- 
ness, of reserve and softness, of independence 
and sensibility. Mildred Heming was not 
tall, and her features were small, but she 
could never seem merely insignificant. 
Petite , although perhaps an accurate de- 
scription, could not seem an adequate one. 

With fingers which trembled a little she 
rearranged here a bibelot, there a chair, 
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there the fold of a curtain, rechanging it 
till perfection was touched. Lovingly she 
passed her hand over the gigantic curling 
heads of some chrysanthemums which, like 
balls of sea-foam, stood in a tall vase near 
the fireplace. The fire burnt low with 
little jets of flames blue and green as a sun- 
set sky in summer. Turning her back to 
the fire, Mildred faced the room, and looked it 
over with a satisfied smile. It was as nearly 
perfect as she wanted it to be. On her 
desk near by a calendar showed her that in 
three days’ time it would be the 29th, her 
thirty-second birthday, but her thoughts 
glided over this, going back to the scene 
which they imagined, and had been imagin- 
ing for many days past : how he would 
come into that room, looming tall in the 
doorway, with his square shoulders and 
dark, close-cropped head, then how he 
would come forward with a smile in his 
eyes and put out his hand, and then he 
would speak. . . . 

But at the thought of his voice saying 
her name, Mildred could go no further; 
there was a singing in her ears, and her 
hands grew cold. 

‘ Like a love-sick girl of eighteen/ she 
said to herself angrily. 
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Then she laughed. The little French 
clock on the mantelpiece ticked off the 
seconds softly and hurriedly. Mildred went 
over to the bookcase on the opposite side of 
the room and without hesitation took down 
a small book of poems. This book had 
been prettily bound, but was a good deal 
the worse for wear. Of their own accord 
the leaves fell open at Goethe’s poem : 

Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt, 

Weiss, was ich leide 
Allein und abgetrennt 
Vonaller Freude. 

Ach, der mich liebt und kennt, 

Ist in der Weite. 

Without finishing it, Mildred closed the 
book. There was a little tremulous smile 
on her lips, as she walked back to the fire. 

Outside there was suddenly a reproving 
voice, directed against a too loud and too 
joyful barking, and the door opened, giving 
passage to a middle-aged woman, laden 
with parcels, and a very long, very excitable 
dachshund which rushed up to Mildred. 
The bearer of the parcels was Ella Newton, 
Mildred Heming’s companion. 

‘ Oh, my dear,’ began the companion 
breathlessly, while her shrewd, rather small 
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eyes examined the room, ‘ do forgive my 
coming back again, it’s only for a moment. 
Just think what a stupid thing I’ve done— 
down, Tony, down !—I quite forgot the book 
that you asked me to take back to Jessie 
Cartwright. I suppose it’s here ? ’ Her 
eyes rested with a glimmer of amusement 
on Mildred’s gown. * I don’t imagine that 
Mr. Long has seen anything as smart as 
that in Australia.’ 

* Here is the book,’ said Mildred calmly; 
‘ and I should advise you to take your 
umbrella too—it looks like rain.’ 

Ella Newton shot her friend a quick 
glance. ‘ How observant you are,’ she 
commented lightly. 

Mildred glanced at the clock. 

The companion’s handsome, rather florid 
face grew red. ‘ Shall I tell Jessie that 
you’ll come on Wednesday if you can, 
Milly ? ’ she asked shortly. 

‘ Yes, will you ? ’ 

‘ And give her your love ? ’ 

‘ Yes, please.’ 

At the door Ella Newton picked her 
skirts up above her remarkably neat ankles, 
and called the dog to her, ‘Tony, Tony.’ 
Then she hesitated momentarily. ‘ It will 
be nice for you to see Mr. Long after all 
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these years,’ she stated, but there was 
interrogation in the statement, and an irre- 
sistible, passionate curiosity. 

‘ Yes, it will be nice,’ answered the 
younger woman quietly. 

Then the companion turned sharply, 
opened the door, and in a moment woman 
and dog were gone. 

‘ Poor woman,’ thought Mildred, with a 
pity which she did not quite understand 
herself. 

Little more than five minutes later the 
front door bell rang. Long before it was 
necessary, Mildred stood up—her heart 
beating. Therc was a confused sound of 
voices, then footsteps on the stairs. The 
servant opened the door and announced, 
‘ Mr. Long.’ And he stood in the 
doorway. 

With a happy cry, Mildred ran forward. 
‘ Eustace ! ’ 

‘ Milly ! ’ 

They could find nothing else to say, but 
held each other’s hands with a timid smile 
which made the corners of their mouths 
tremble. Quickly Mildred took in that her 
lover’s hair was greyer, his face more lined, 
his eyes less bright, and all her heart was 
filled with a maternal tenderness and longing 
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to have been able to shield him from those 
things which had sown the grey hairs and 
the lines, and dimmed the youth in his 
eyes. 

They walked over to the fireplace and 
sat down, Mildred behind her tea-board, 
Eustace Long in a big, low armchair. This 
arrangement gave the two a strangely 
domestic look which enchanted the woman. 

‘ You haven’t changed, Milly,’ said Long, 
examining her face affectionately. ‘You 
are just the same old Milly.’ 

‘ But you have,’ retorted Mildred,smiling; 
‘ you are browner, and thinner, and more 
mature.’ She did not speak of the grey 
hairs. There was a strange sonority in 
their voices when they spoke. 

‘ Oh, it’s good to be back in England,’ 
he said, looking about him with a happy 
smile. He did not dare say, ‘and near you, 
Milly.’ 

‘ But you liked your work in Australia, 
didn’t you ? ’ Mildred ventured, a little 
timidly. 

* Yes, it was hard, interesting work. You 
remember that railway that I wrote to you 
about ? That was what I was busy on for 
the last three years. Now it is finished— 
that is why I am here.’ 
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There was a silence. 

Mildred made an effort. ‘ And how are 
the chiidren ? ’ she asked. 

‘ Oh, flourishing,’ he answered, colouring 
a little. ‘ Janie is eight and Sylvia six—they 
are jolly littlc beggars.’ 

‘ Eight ! Six ! How time flies! And I 
want to see them so much—promise me 
that you will bring them to see me one 
day.’ 

‘ Of course I will.’ 

Both seemed relieved to drop this subject. 
Eustace Long and Mildred Heming had 
known each other since their childhood. 
He had always been big and decided, she 
small and sensitive. That is perhaps why 
they had always loved each other. When 
Mildred was eighteen they quarrelled. It 
was a very foolish quarrel. At Mildred’s 
coming-out ball she had danced with a 
man whom, perhaps not quite without 
reason, Eustace Long particularly disliked, 
and, acting on his rights as part brother, 
part lover, he had asked her to strike out 
the other dances which she had promised 
this man. Mildred refused—and then the 
quarrel. Discouraged after a time from 
ever being on the old affectionate terms 
again, Eustace Long went away, and after 
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two years the Hemings, greatly to their 
consternation, heard that he was married to 
the very pretty daughter of an eminent 
barrister. To Mildred it seemed as if the 
world had abruptly come to an end. She 
had meant to be angry with her lover, 
but she had not thought it possible to lose 
him. And this loss was like losing the 
half of her being. She could not believe 
it. . . . 

Eustace Long took his young wife to 
Australia. As a girl Phoebe Long had 
been keenly interested in amateur theatricals, 
table - turning, and ghost stories; as a 
wife she showed devotion, and a great 
capacity in her household afFairs for getting 
thirteen-pennyworth of value out of every 
shilling which she spent. For the rest she 
was perfectly good-tempered, laughed in- 
cessantly, and was popular wherever she 
went. But after five years of married life 
she died, leaving Eustace Long with two 
small daughters, Jane and Sylvia. With 
them he had now come back to England to 
find much changed and Mildred an orphan, 
living alone with a companion in London. 
Since his wife’s death, in his loneliness and 
home-sickness, Long had written to Mildred 
and had been answered, and a desultory 
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correspondence had sprung up between the 
two. And now they were together. 

‘ How strange it seems to see you sitting 
there,’ said Mildred; ‘ so strange, and at the 
same time very natural. Tell me something 
of your life in Australia.’ 

And he told her, carefully avoiding the 
mention of his wife’s name, even avoiding 
to say ‘we’ as much as possible. He 
spoke in short, rather abrupt sentences, and 
Mildred divined a feeling of constraint in 
him, and she herself was not perfectly at 
ease. 

How she had looked forward to this meet- 
ing—and now it was so eminently common- 
place ! Finally Long got up to go, and 
Mildred followed him to the door. But 
she could not let the day end on a note of 
disappointment and disillusion. There was 
a tone of almost childlike pleading in her 
voice as she gave him her hand. 

* You did think of me sometimes in 
Australia, didn’t you, Eustace ? ’ 

With a clasp which almost hurt her, her 
old lover took both her hands in his. 

‘ Oh, Milly ’—and she heard in his voice 
that she had never lost him—‘ there has 
never passed a day in which I have not 
thought of you.’ 
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And without speculating on the future, 
or musing on the past, Mildred let this 
thought rock her tired heart, as a nurse 
rocks her baby to sleep. 

‘ I am glad,’ she said simply. 

Before Eustace Long went, he extracted 
a promise from Mildred to come and see 
him in his rooms. There were photographs 
taken in Australia and New Zealand which 
he wanted to show her. 

* Ah, yes, I want to see the photographs 
of Australia,’ she agreed with a little 
laugh. 

The weather on the day that Eustace 
had appointed seemed to have planned to 
make the reunited lovers as happy as 
possible. It was April in November. 
Quite early in the morning, before his day’s 
work, Eustace Long went out and pro- 
visioned his rooms with flowers. These, 
with touching, awkward zeal, he placed in 
all the vases that he could find—but it did 
not occur to him to put his belongings in 
order. There would have seemed to him a 
sort of insincerity in doing that. 

When Mildred arrived she appeared to 
have brought all the merriness of the sunny 
day with her, and yet, dressed in grey, with 
chinchillas round her neck, on her hair, and 
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at the hem of her skirt, she seemed more 
than ever a creature of mist and of elusive- 
ness. Laughingly she threw herself into an 
armchair and began giving an account of 
her day’s doings, while Eustace stood with 
his back to the fire looking down at her 
with a smile. But he was not listening, he 
was thinking of the old medlar-tree which 
they used to climb when they were children, 
and how angry Mildred got with him one 
day when he offered to help her. . . . 

‘ And now I am going to inspect your 
things, beginning with your books,’ said she, 
getting up. 

Eustace followed her with a smile, and 
looking at the delicate nape of her neck and 
the grey softness of the chinchilla on the 
pale gold softness of her hair, as she stood 
before his large oak table and took up the 
books, standing in a slide, one by one. 

‘ The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam —ah, you 
haven’t escaped that craze in the antipodes, I 
see. Le Crime de Syhestre Bonnard , that’s a 
delicious book. What is this ? An Ompteda, 
one that I don’t know.’ 

‘ How many books you and I have read, 
and never discussed, in all these years,’ said 
Long slowly. 

‘Yes, what a pity it is. These are just 
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the years when one makes one’s best adven- 
tures into the land of books.’ 

‘ Do you remember how your father used 
to read us The Last of the Mohicans when 
we were children ? ’ 

‘ And how I used to try and draw 
illustrations for it ? ’ 

‘ Yes, yes.’ 

‘ Uncas always had your face.’ 

‘ Poor Uncas.’ 

They both laughed, touched and happy. 

‘Those were the best days of my life,’ 
said Long suddenly, with gravity. 

‘ Ah, the best days are always the days 
that are gone,’ said Mildred lightly, turning 
to look at the photographs standing on the 
desk. Suddenly she coloured a little, and 
put out her hand for one. 

‘ Those are the children,’ said Long. 

‘ They are very like you.’ She hesitated 
momentarily, and then her eyes roamed, 
searching for another face and finding it. 

‘ This is your wife, isn’t it ? ’ she asked, and 
as Eustace nodded without speaking she took 
the two picturesandcarried them underalamp, 
examining them, comparing them. As she 
did so, Eustace saw her colour falter and wane. 

‘ They are very like you—and very like 
her ,’ she said finally in a choked voice. 
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She replaced them, but her good spirits 
had died. 

‘ Oh, leave those photographs, Milly,’ 
implored Long, seizing her hands and with 
a sort of despair in his voice, and drawing 
her towards a sofa. ‘ We have such a lot 
to say to each other, and not very long to 
say it in. Milly, Milly, I have so many 
years to make up for.’ 

There was a tremor in his voice which 
touched Mildred. She sat down beside him. 

‘ Milly,’ he continued after a moment, 
* you know what I am going to say ’ (as she 
made a motion to withdraw her hands)—‘ I 
love you—I have always loved you—it was 
stronger than my will, stronger than my 
life. All these years I have loved you. I 
never seem to have known anything else ; 
it is to me like the air I breathe, and just 
as necessary. I don’t know why I tell you 
this, for you must know it.’ 

‘ Yes, I think I know it.’ 

‘ And I believe I know that you feel 
this for me too, Milly. No, don’t stop me 
—I must speak. We have been separated 
for many years, but we were meant from 
the beginning for each other. Fate or 
Heaven, or whatever you choose to call 
it, has brought us together again, and we 
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shall be happy at last. Milly, Milly, yes, I 
believe it.’ 

His lips were very close to her face, and 
Mildred was no longer pale. The rosy 
tlush of eighteen was again on her cheeks, 
and in her eyes, which were turned to his, 
was trembling its dew. . . . 

Mildred never knew how she reached 
home, her feet were rose-petals floating in 
the sky of dawn. Ella Newton was struck 
by her transfigured face. But this time she 
made no comment. 

‘ Did you see the children ? ’ she asked 
carelessly, turning over the pages of a 
magazine. 

Mildred started and stared. The children! 
She had forgotten the children. 

‘The children ? ’ she stammered. ‘No, 
but I saw a picture—a photograph of them. 
They are pretty.’ 

‘ Who are they like ? The mother, 
perhaps. They say she was very pretty ; 
a great many men lost their heads over her.’ 

‘ Did they ? ’ 

Mildred turned to go to her bedroom. 
Her feet lagged, and her head drooped; she 
seemed suddenly very tired, deeply dejected. 

Ella Newton followed her with her cyes 
curiously. 
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In her room Mildred lay on her bed 
staring above her into the dark. ‘They 
whom God hath joined let no man put 
asunder ’ rang in her head persistently, 
tormentingly—she heard it ali night. 

‘ As if any man could,’ she said to herself 
bitterly. 

The following evening Eustace Long 
received a letter from Mildred. Joyously 
he tore it open. 

My Darling (the letter ran),—Can I hope 
that you will understand me ? For I am writing 
of something that appears so unreasonably exagger- 
ated, and at the same time subtle and difficult to 
explain, that I hesitate now, at the very bcginning. 
But through a wakeful night I have been ponder- 
ing, reasoning with life and myself, and, among 
other things, I have concluded that it is on the 
whole easier to write this thing than say it. Like 
this I can stop at will, think lengthily, choose my 
words, state with precision what I feel, and then 
I have not your face before me. How happy we 
were together yesterday, my dearest, as when we 
were children, as when we were young folk that 
sorrow had not touched! With what certainty 
of joy we looked forward to the future after the 
years that had crueliy parted us. Yet even then 
I felt something chilling, something hostile about 
me. Then your voice, your words wrapped me 
about like a veil of gold, bewildering me joyously, 
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blinding me. Now I have come to my senses. I 
can never belong to you, you can never belong to 
me, for the simple reason that you have, still do, 
and always will, belong to another. Ah! this 
does not suit very much your masculine theories 
of independence ; from here I see you frown, 
shrug your shoulders. But when you are quite 
calrn, think of what I have said. When I saw the 
picture of your children I realised (they are so like 
you, and so like that other one), I realised with 
humility the smallness of my claim. If I came 
into your and their lives, I should only be a 
stranger, an interloper. Our marriage, what a 
laughable caricature it would be of our dream! 
No, no, no! The past is past, and nothing 
that we do can turn it into the present, or 
make it the future. And why should we de- 
stroy that lovely and unreal image that was the 
light of our childhood, the companion of our 
youth, and that will be, I trust, the comfort of 
our old age. Ah, let us still keep this one illusion 
among the wreck of everything else ; let us, by 
our wintry firesides, keep in our nostrils the 
fragrance of those flowers of the spring. Who 
knows what others we will have to cheer us in 
the dark. . . . And now, try to understand me, 
Eustace ; do not be unjust, and say to yourself 
that I am illogical, unreasonable, more or less a 
victim of nerves, like most women. I know 
that even now, in your admirably simple, manly 
way, you could be happy with me, peacefully, 
unquestioningly. But I am neither simple— 
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nor manly. Mine is the feminine point of view, 
and I cannot change the fact. Our marriage 
would, in my eyes, be a disaster. Forgive me. 
You have so much ! Your work, the memory 
of your happy married life, your wife, your 
children. But I. . . . 

The letter fell from Eustace Long’s hand. 


V 

CLEVER THEODORA 

Theodora Greenstreet was all ready in 
the pretty little low-ceilinged drawing-room. 
She had put on of her best to receive her 
visitors, and this best became her wonder- 
fully. Yet it was simple, almost shabby, for 
Theodora was not at all well endowed with 
the good things of this world. She stood 
reading over, with a smile, an open letter, 
an unopened one in her other hand. 

Dear Theo (ran the first),—We met, the 
other day, a most charming, sweet girl, who would 
be exactly the wife for Jimmy—and I have since 
been told that you know her quite well. It would 
be quite too nice of you if you could make her 
and Jimmy meet. I am referring to Miss Dorothy 
Trefusis, and I believe that she has very good 
expectations—is that the case ? At any rate, that 
is not absoluiely necessary for Jimmy, as he will not 
be badly ofF himself, as I daresay you know. But 
what we do value is that she struck us as having 
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such a charming, sunny, warm-hearted nature; 
and knowing how clever you are at managing 
things, and what an influence you have over 
Jimmy-- 

Theodora did not read any farther, but 
threw it down on her desk with the broaden- 
ing of the smile—she already knew it almost 
by heart. Then she opened the other. It 
turned out to be a circular, and the fìrst 
words her shrewd, sharp, rather fìne eyes 
fell upon were, ‘ Society for Promoting 
Knowledge of Human Nature.’ Theodora 
shrugged her shoulders. ‘ Ivy M'Intoshe’s 
latest fad, I suppose,’ she commented 
mentally, with a mingling of indulgence 
and contempt. ‘ Series of Six Lectures ’— 
‘ How Feminine Nature Differentiates from 

Masculine ’; ‘ How Masculine-’ The 

circular followed the letter. ‘What rubbish!’ 

Theodora glanced at the clock—five 
minutes past twelve, twenty minutes till 
Dolly Trefusis was due. Having nothing 
to do, she sat down with a little yawn 
at her desk, took up a sage-green paper- 
knife, and began playing with it. Her mind 
went back to the words of the circular. 
‘ The Study of Human Nature.’ Ever since 
Theodora could remember she had never 
studied, never seriously studied, anything 
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else. She had known her mother by heart 
from the time she (Theodora) was three— 
could bamboozle her nurse with the greatest 
ease at the age of eighteen months—and had 
always consistently treated her father as a 
negligible quantity. She wondered how 
people got on in the world who knew a 
lot about comets and the plays of Maeter- 
linck, and nothing at all about each other. 
Then vividly there came up in her mind 
how, when six years old, she had made old 
Mr. Tompkins, at Tree Ferry, sell her for 
sixpence a little fat green velvet pincushion 
originally priced at a shilling. This happy 
picture was dissolved by the parlour-maid 
announcing, ‘Mr. Fielding, if you please, 
miss,’ and ushering in a big florid youth, 
who blushed very much as he came in. 
Theodora turned round and stretched out 
her hand with an easy, familiar gesture, 
which showed her and her visitor to be on 
the friendliest of terms. Jimmy Fielding 
threw himself down on one chair and his 
hat on another, and looked about him 
with bright, appreciative eyes. 

‘ You’ve made it all look jolly, as usual,’ 
he said, with a rather clumsy wave of his 
hand towards the vases filled with fragrant 
sweet peas. 
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‘ We’ve done our little best/ answered 
Theodora with humility. ‘ Mother is just 
bringing in some more from the garden.’ 

‘ Oh, how is your mother, by the way ? ’ 
‘Very well indeed ; she hasn’t had one 
of her bad headaches for three weeks now.’ 

There was a pause, in which, though 
Theodora’s head was turned aside, she was 
conscious of Jimmy Fielding’s glance upon 
her, ardent, adoring, and her whole being 
seemed to expand with a sensation of exulta- 
tion and triumph, which she was careful not 
to make evident, however. 

‘ Miss Trefusis will be here in five 
minutes now,’ she said, turning her face to 
his again with a smile. ‘And you’ve got 
to be nice, remember, for she’s a perfectly 

sweet girl, and very charming-’ 

‘ What is there so wonderful about her ? 
Got mauve hair, or any fascination of that 
sort ? ’ 

‘ No ; but she has delicious brown hair 
and a pretty smile, and very white teeth, 
and—she’s not poor, like me,’ she added 
with a sigh. 

Fielding made a passionate gesture towards 

her. ‘ If it rested with me, you-’ 

‘ Ah, yes, I know,’ interposed Theodora 
hastily, ‘ but your people want you to marry 
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money—you know that. Besides, this girl 
is a dear. Nice girls don’t grow on every 
bush, you know, and-’ 

* In fact, you want me to marry her ? ’ 

‘ I don’t say that, but I want you to get 
to know her. And then we shall see what 
happens. There are not many men good 
enough for Dolly Trefusis, I can assure you.’ 

‘ Awful little prig she must be,’ thought 
Jimmy. 

‘ You don’t see enough girls—girls of 
our class, of course, I mean : I don’t know 
about the others. Because we have always 
lived in each other’s pockets, and have 
always been the greatest of friends, you 
think I’m the only girl in creation.’ 

* So you are the only girl in creation,’ 
Jimmy Fielding interrupted her, with that 
gleam in his limpid eyes which always half 
delighted, half frightened Theodora. 

‘ Don’t be so silly,’ she began rather 
nervously ; and at this moment, to her 
relief, Mrs. Greenstreet appeared, bearing 
in both hands, and in her arms, great 
sheaves of flowers, and the young people 
ran forward to relieve her. She greeted 
Jimmy Fielding with a few friendly words, 
spoken in a soft, rather weak voice, which 
was in keeping with her pale eyes and 
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pretty features. To Theodora’s mother 
Theodora’s attitude in regard to Jimmy 
Fielding was a perpetual despair. If she 
meant to marry Jimmy, why did she not 
make his abortive attempts to propose come 
finally to something ? And if she did not, 
why did she keep him hanging on ? Which 
shows that Mrs. Greenstreet, on her side, 
had never taken the pains to study Human 
Nature, and had no idea of all the plans that 
were fermenting in her daughter’s head— 
nor indeed of that nobler human instinct 
which made her hesitate upon the road to 
happiness—namely, the need of a grande 
passion. And Theodora felt no passion 
either great or small for poor Jimmy Field- 
ing. The old lady turned her anxious, 
questioning eyes from Jimmy to Theodora, 
and then they filled with adoration. 

‘ Shall I arrange the rest of the flowers, 
dear ? ’ she asked in her soft voice. 

‘ No, you naughty mummy,’ answered 
Theodora with a smile, but something 
authoritative in her voice and hands, as 
she took the flowers from her mother and 
led her gently to a chair. ‘You know I 
didn’t want you to go out in that sun, and 
now you have got to sit down and be good.’ 

Mrs. Greenstreet laughingly gave in. 
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‘ You see under what a tyranny I live,’ 
she commented, looking up comically at 
Jimmy Fielding. Sounds of a carriage 
driving up were heard outside, and Theodora 
quietly put down the flowers and ran out. 
‘ That will be Dolly,’ said Mrs. Greenstreet. 
In the meanwhile Theodora was embracing 
a rather pretty slight girl, with something 
timid and self-eflFacing in her personaiity, 
and incidentally taking in and noting her 
looks, gestures, and appearance. 

* She looks nice to-day,’ was Theodora’s 
mental summing-up, * but town suits her 
better than the country. The Londoner 
is written large all over her. Her hat, for 
instance, isn’t right. I can see that it is 
French, and very chic , but when it appears 
in our country lanes it will look grotesque, 
and almost vulgar. And she is not perfectly 
at ease in these surroundings or with me— 
she has been told that I am clever, and it 
makes her timid and awkward.’ 

But Theodora, of course, said all this 
to herself sub-consciously. Consciously, she 
was quite fond of little Dolly, and quite 
ready to befriend her and further her cause. 
Whereupon she wound her arm affectionately 
round Dolly’s waist, and took her oif laugh- 
ingly to the drawing-room, and to the others 
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—a most unfortunate entrèe en scene this, as 
Theodora was much taller than Dolly ; and 
as Jimmy saw them come in, he thought 
Miss Trefusis one of the most awkward 
young women he had ever seen. Miss 
Trefusis, on her part, examined him critically, 
and came to the conclusion that he looked 
nice, but stupid. 

‘ Oh, how lovely you have made it here ! 
These sweet peas really look like butterflies 
poised for a flight ! ’ she cried delightedly, 
walking round the room, after having greeted 
the others. 

Theodora smiled indulgently, as one does 
at the enthusiasm of a child. 

* Dear little Dolly ! ’ she murmured. 

‘ I’m sure I couldn’t arrange them like 
this,’ continued Dolly. 

e I should just think not,’ commented 
Jimmy to himself, giving Theodora a look 
which was a championship in itself. 

‘ Was it very hot in the train ? ’ asked 
Mrs. Greenstreet mildly. 

‘ Come, let’s go in to luncheon—I’m as 
hungry as a hunter,’ said Theodora, clapping 
her hands together gaily. ‘And I’m sure 
you must be, too. Mummy, lead the way, 
there’s a darling.’ 

At luncheon Theodora had it all her own 
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way. She got a firm grip on the conversa- 
tion early in the meal, wrested it from the 
others, and carried it on in triumph, making 
it glow and sparkle, and strike out sparks 
of wit, which absolutely dazzled Jimmy 
Fielding, and made Miss Trefusis think 
that there really must be more in her 
friend than she had ever thought. Neither 
she nor Theodora suspected how far Jimmy, 
who listened in silence to all their babbling, 
was really worthy of their respect, for women 
on the whole are as little capable of under- 
standing or appreciating the best type of 
man, as men on the whole are of under- 
standing or appreciating the best type of 
woman. Yet Dolly had a faint intuition of 
all that there was good in Jimmy Fielding, 
for as she watched the two young people, 
she thought, ‘ If Theodora doesn’t marry 
him she’s a goose ’—and her heart warmed 
towards them. 

‘You three ought to take a country walk 
this afternoon,’ suggested Mrs. Greenstreet. 
* It’s not too hot—the weather is lovely— 
and all the hedges and fields are full of the 
loveliest wildflowers. There’s that—what 
is it called ?—out. I know the name as 
well as my own. Well, never mind, it’s out 
at any rate, and very lovely it is, and-’ 
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‘ My dear mummy,’ drawled Theodora, 
giving Miss Trefusis her second helping of 
strawberries, ‘you surely don’t see Jimmy 
gathering flowers like a modern barefoot 
dancer ? ’ 

‘ I think I ought to stay at home and 
keep you company, Mrs. Greenstreet,’ fluted 
Dolly, with a charitable eye on leaving the 
supposed lovers together. 

* Oh no, you don’t—you’re coming with 
us,’ retorted Theodora firmly. ‘ What’s the 
good of your coming up for the day to see 
me, if you leave me in the lurch at once ? ’ 

So it was agreed that the three young 
people should go for a walk together, while 
Mrs. Greenstreet took her afternoon nap. 
Now, it was an established custom, as un- 
alterable as the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, that Jimmy should take Theodora 
out for a walk on Sunday afternoons, and 
this was a Sunday, and at this infringement 
of his sacred right Jimmy felt something 
very like hatred dawn in his heart for poor 
innocent Miss Trefusis. And the dialogue 
between him and Dolly, while Theodora ran 
upstairs to get her hat, was, it must be con- 
fessed, of a rather dry and icy description—in 
fact, typically English. 

‘ Have you seen any plays lately ? ’ asked 
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Dolly, staring boredly at the backs of the 
books on the shelf before her. 

‘ No, not lately.’ 

‘ Oh, I expect you’re too tired to go, 
after being in the City all day ? ’ 

‘ Yes, I get pretty fagged out sometimes.’ 

A pause. 

‘The trains—I mean the train-service— 
is very good from London here.’ 

‘ Yes ; it’s good.’ 

Another pause. 

‘ You’ve known Theodora a long time, 
haven’t you ? ’ 

‘ Yes, I have,’ snapped Jimmy, with open 
hostility now in his eye, and Dolly relapsed 
into a discouraged silence. Fortunately 
Mrs. Greenstreet intervened with a compli- 
ment, quite nicely turned, for Dolly’s hat, 
and presently Theodora appeared. She 
made really a charming picture as she stood 
in the doorway in her muslin gown and 
broad-brimmed country hat, with the be- 
coming shade it threw, and her slim, glove- 
less, sunburnt hands. Dolly Trefusis had, 
from the force of habit, started putting on 
her gloves before the little party were well 
out of the garden-gate, and Theodora had to 
stop her laughingly ; but although Dolly 
laughed at herself too, and immediately drew 
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them off, Theodora had the malicious 
feminine satisfaction of. seeing Jimmy’s 
mouth go down at the corners with an ex- 
pression of disgust. 

It was a charming day. A soft wind was 
blowing at intervals, pushing great lazy 
clouds before it in the blue of the sky, and 
bringing the sweetscent of field-flowers from 
over the meadows. The roads were rather 
dusty, and the sun hot out of the shade, but 
the young people soon struck across country. 
Jimmy was in high spirits. He forgot 
Dolly — he almost forgot Theodora. He 
became talkative, and the girls, with femi- 
nine tact, listened in silence. All their 
faces looked very happy. Yet the afternoon 
was not fated to be a successful one for Miss 
Trefusis. The gods—and Theodora—had 
willed it otherwise. Soon, for instance, Dolly 
began to show signs of fatigue ; she sighed, 
fanned her face with a minute handkerchief, 
and complained of the sun, and felt sure 
that an attack of hay-fever was about to 
come on. And presently, at her suggestion, 
the party sat down. Dolly explained that 
she had been rather ill that winter, and that 
she did not seem to have got into condition 
yet. Jimmy, although he politely expressed 
his pity, could hardly conceal his impatience. 
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‘ We’ve not been two miles yet,’ he 
stated, planting himself in rather an aggres- 
sive attitude of waiting before the girls. 
Theodora, who was never ill, was an excel- 
lent walker, and she smiled enigmatically. 

Then there were the stiles. Dolly had no 
idea of negotiating stiles—she made futile 
little elforts, and gave futile little screams, 
and Jimmy had to help her over each 
single one—and there were many. Then, 
crossing a field where summer showers and 
trampling cows had left a boggy spot, Miss 
Trefusis nearly lost one of her inadequate 
London shoes. Alas ! Jimmy didnot stop to 
notice how small that shoe was and how 
dainty. Then there were the cows. In 
London Miss Trefusis could skip away from 
under the nose of an automobile with as- 
tounding coolness and agility, scramble to 
the top of a moving omnibus with the un- 
concern of a cat swarming up a tree, and 
keep oif pretendants to a handsome piece of 
ribbon with her elbows at a sale, with com- 
plete success ; but the sight of some ancient 
and mild-eyed cow, peacefully browsing in a 
field, and only asking to be left undisturbed, 
struck terror into her heart. Then a so-called 
‘ follower ’ attached itself to the hem of Miss 
Trefusis’ gown, and had to be detached by 
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Jimmy, whose temper was steadily rising, 
particularly after his fingers had suffered 
considerably in this encounter. And during 
all this time Theodora was becoming 
merrier and merrier—Theodora the clever, 
Theodora the graceful. How she had 
jumped over every obstacle like a goat ! 
How her eyes sparkled ! How she carolled 
to the clouds in a sweet, if rather false, 
voice ! How charmingly she stooped now 
and then to pick some graceful wildflower, 
laying it afterwards against her cheek with 
a delicious gesture of ingenuous pleasure ! 
How, in fact, her country simplicity and 
charm contrasted with Dolly’s town arti- 
ficiality and stodginess ! Coming home, 
the culminating point of her triumph was 
reached. This home-coming was the crisis. 
All the afternoon Theodora had ingeni- 
ously manceuvred so that Dolly should 
always come between herself and Jimmy 
Fielding ; she now aggravated this by con- 
stantly loitering behind, with the obvious 
intention of leaving the two others en tète- 
a-tète ; therefore there could be but little 
wonder that by the time the party entered 
the house, Jimmy Fielding’s sensations were 
no longer those of mere mild irritation, but 
of downright anger. And Mrs. Greenstreet 
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saw the thundercloud resting on his brow 
as she sat behind the tea-tray in the cool 
little drawing-room, waiting for the young 
people. 

‘Theo has been up to one of her tricks,’ 
she sighed internally. 

As for the young lady in question, she 
threw herself gaily into an easy-chair. 

‘ I’ve had the loveliest afternoon I’ve 
ever had,’ she said, with a laugh which was 
almost hysterical. 

Mrs. Greenstreet eyed Jimmy doubtfully, 
opened her mouth to speak, shut it again, 
and finally said weakly : 

‘ You all look rather hot; I expect you 
would like some tea.’ 

In passing the teacups Jimmy nearly threw 
Miss Trefusis’ at her head instead of putting 
it into her hand. Dolly caught it adroitly, 
wondering to herself whether these manners 
were constitutional or the result of temper. 

‘ He seems to be cross,’ she mused, biting 
into her bread-and-butter. ‘ But why ? ’ 

As for Theodora, she was enjoying her- 
self immensely. 

At parting she kissed Dolly sweetly. 

‘ You have had a great success this after- 
noon, dear,’ she whispered. ‘ Jimmy Fielding 
thought you absolutely charming.’ 
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In the train a light suddenly shone upon 
Dolly, and caused her to jump nearly two 
feet off her seat, and she broke into a low, 
prolonged laugh. 

The next day Theodora received the 
following letter : 

Dear Theodora, —I feel I must write to you. 
I am so very, very happy in finally being able to 
make known my engagement to Captain Thurlow. 
We have been secretly engaged for the last six 
months. I do hope, Theodora dear, that you will 
have equally good luck. After yesterday, I cannot 
help thinking so. By the way, I enjoyed myself so 
much.—Yours, etc. 

If TBeodora had been capable of feeling 
a fool, she would have felt one then. 


VI 

THE VENETIAN MIRROR 

She heard his tread, that particular tread of 
his nervous days which had the faculty of 
exasperating her and of giving her a shock, 
not of actual fear but of dread of lassitude 
and weariness. 

Claire Winton’s temperament was one 
particularly averse to boredom, and she felt 
it coming swiftly towards her now. She 
could have faced a real danger without 
flinching, but an annoyance was always 
above her courage. And her face showed 
this temperament by several characteristics, 
the transparency of the skin, the restless 
fineness of the nostrils, and in something 
fastidious without primness in all her move- 
ments and in every gesture. As she heard 
now her husband’s footsteps, hurried, agitated, 
she turned from examining the buds on a 
great flowering bush, and went towards him. 
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In a moment he appeared in a turning of 
the path. 

‘ Are you looking for me ? ’ she asked 
almost resignedly. 

‘Of course I am looking for you,’ he 
retorted irritably, ‘ but you are never there.’ 

‘ Never where ? ’ she asked with a quick 
smile, which seemed like the point of a 
stiletto with which she tried to pierce the 
web of his annoyance. 

‘ Where I want you,’ he answered with 
the obstinacy of one who feels himself to be 
in the wrong. 

She was at once serious again, dis- 
couraged. 

‘ Let us go and sit over there,’ he went 
on. ‘ I want to talk to you about last 
night.’ And they sat down together on a 
bench beneath the flowering bushes. 

‘Was our evening garden-party not a 
success ? ’ she asked. 

‘ Miraculously, audaciously so, consider- 
ing this climate,’ he answered. ‘ We had 
invited calamity.’ 

‘Instead of which success came and sat 
down at our hospitable board,’ she retorted, 
pleased at the remembrance of the beauty 
and charm of it all — the guelder roses 
gleaming in the twilight, the light dresses 
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of the guests shining spirit-like, the bright 
laughter and talk, which seemed softened, as 
it were, by the mystery of the hour. . . . 

* It was not about the party I wanted to 
speak to you,’ he began rather hesitatingly, 
‘ but about some one there.’ 

‘ About some one there ? * 

‘ Yes—in fact, Claire, I must frankly tell 
you that I was not pleased with your 
conduct where Mr. Thursfield was con- 
cerned. . . .’ He ended abruptly, looking 
at her at once angrily and miserably. 

She flushed. 

‘ What was there wrong in my manner 
towards him, can you tell me that ? ’ 

He hastened on to give himself assurance 
with a sub-consciousness at the same time 
that there was something new in her manner 
and attitude towards him, a subtle element 
which he could not define. 

‘ You let young Thursfield follow you 
about like a spaniel, and talked to him 
constantly during the evening. I am not 
very good at expressing myself, perhaps, or 
explaining exactly the impression that it all 
made upon me, but one thing I know, that 
it was deplorable. You really made yourself 
ridiculous, my dear.’ 

‘ Did I ? ’ questioned Claire with a faint 
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smile. ‘ May I remind you, on the other 
hand, that I am thirty-six and Mr. Thurs- 
field ten years my junior, twenty-six in 
fact ? ’ 

‘Ah!’ rejoined her husband quickly, 

‘ twenty-six is precisely the age at which 
youngsters imagine themselves to be in love 
with grown women.’ 

Claire rolled her small muslin handker- 
chief into a ball between her palms, divided 
between amusement and growing irritation. 

‘ Are you not yourself growing tired 
of these perpetual suspicions ? ’ he finally 
asked. 

‘ Perpetual suspicions ! ’ almost screamed . 
John Winton, jumping to his feet. ‘What 
on earth do you mean, Claire ? Nobody 
can be less suspicious than I am. And if I 
am suspicious it is not without reason.’ 

‘ Only a fortnight ago,’ persisted Claire, 
‘you were accusing me of listening to a 
serious love-making from Lord Sark, about 
a month before that you were furious with 
Mr. Harper, and some short time before 
that you made me a scene about Julius 
Marks.’ 

‘ It is your own fault.’ 

‘ My fault that Lord Sark wrote me 
several letters about a Pekinese for which I 
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was looking, that Mr. Harper consulted me 
about his collection of prints, that little 
Julius Marks insisted upon reading me his 
not very inspired poems ? ’ 

‘ I don’t believe in all those pretexts,’ 
retorted the husband sulkily. 

‘ At any rate,’ continued he, ‘ I don’t 
believe that Thursfield knows anything 
about Pekinese, or cares for prints or inflicts 
his poems upon his friends. But his 
strength lies in another direction—he is 
an excessively good-looking young fellow. 
Yes, my dear, he has other irons in the fire 
than those platonic ones.’ 

‘ No doubt he has,’ answered Claire, a 
gleam of obstinacy and defiance showing in 
her beautiful eyes. She had now a puerile 
longing to torment the man whose jealousy, 
petty and unreasonable, was a constant 
torment to her. Even his voice, querulous 
and sharp, had the faculty of making her 
nerves throb. 

He stopped before her. 

‘ What do you mean ? ’ he asked sharply. 

‘That you are quite right in thinking 
that Mr. Thursfield has a love affair on 
hand,’ she said solemnly, but with mischief 
twinkling between her downcast eyelashes. 

‘And it is my wife that Mr. Thursfield 
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does me the honour to occupy himself with, 
I suppose ?’ asked the other, after a moment’s 
pause, and in a shaking voice, blind to all 
the signs. 

Claire felt a momentary twinge of some- 
thing very like fear. Was he going to be 
seriously angry, was the farce about to turn 
into a sentimental comedy, or, good heavens ! 
into melodrama ? And Claire abhorred 
melodrama. 

She gave a little, rather sad shrug of her 
shoulders, and there was sadness, too, in her 
tone as she spoke. 

‘ I must point out to you that a man of 
Mr. Thursfield’s age can hardly be greatly 
drawn by the freshness of a woman of 
mine.’ 

‘Ah, you do not attract by freshness,’ 
retorted her husband very seriously, scrutin- 
ising her face critically, calmly, as if he had 
a masterpiece of portraiture before him. 
‘ You have a far more dangerous thing— 
any amount of charm.’ 

Involuntarily Claire flushed at the 
flattery of this unwilling praise. And 
although she was susceptible to its coldness, 
womanlike, she was softened. She began to 
explain matters. 

‘ You will understand/ she said, ‘ when I 
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tell you that Jack Thursfield was nice 
enough to take me into his confidence about 
a very delightful girl (a good deal younger 
than thirty-six !) with whom he is very much 
taken. He is not at all happy on the 
subject, because it is not apparent what the 
girl from her side thinks and feels. A 
complicated situation ! And as an older 
woman, he thought—well, that I might clear 
things up a little. And that, my dear John, 
is the whole mystery.’ 

* And who is the girl ? ’ answered he, 
half convinced and sitting down again. 

‘ Ah, I must not tell you that ,’ she 
answered lightly. 

‘ Ah, that is because you cannot,’ he 
immediately retorted, in a tone of miserable 
triumph, upon which her face clouded 
again. 

* Do you mean to say that—that you 
don’t believe me ! ’ she asked, disconcerted. 

‘ No,’ was torn from him with a groan. 

Claire stared at him, too bewildered to 
speak. How to get out of this tangle ? She 
felt her wits running away from her like 
the things that one wants in a bad dream. 
She sat, hesitating, and as she did so, anger 
began to rise within her. 

A servant had come round the bend of 
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the path, and now stood uncertainly before 
the two, vaguely conscious that he ought not 
to be there. 

‘ Well, Walters, what is it ? ’ his master 
asked impatiently. 

‘ Mr. John Thursfield is here and asks if 
you will see him, madam,’ said the man to 
Claire. 

A flash, malicious and triumphant, showed 
in Claire’s eyes. Here was her chance for 
revenge, and she would take it. With 
dignity she rose. 

‘Tell Mr. Thursfield that I am coming,’ 
she said to the servant. And while Winton 
articulated something difficult to hear, she 
passed quickly and rather nervously before 
him, and walked back to the house. He 
was left alone with the fragrance of her soft 
draperies that seemed to make her as 
eloquently, although less teasingly, there 
than she was before. 

John Winton paced up and down, his 
hands behind his back, in a tumult of 
conflicting thoughts, the most clear and 
distinct of which was, that he was an 
excessively unhappy and very ill-used man 
—above all, that he was unhappy. And 
could she not have seen that, and attempted 
to console him ? For he loved her, after 
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all, more than any other creature upon 
earth ; but womèn were deuced hard under 
their soft exteriors, and he was a fool to 
expect anything but unreasonableness and 
harshness from one. Even if he were 
wrong (he might, of course, conceivably be 
wrong) she ought not to have spoken to 
him as she did, or answered him with that 
look, that indescribable look in her eyes, 
which he hated to remember. Anyhow 
she was wrong. Even if she had been 
right in the beginning, she had put herself 
in the wrong by her attitude. About that 
there was no disputing, and he felt firm in 
his opinion. All the same he was unhappy. 
And with a sigh he began walking back to 
the house, his eyes on the ground, drawn to 
Claire’s neighbourhood by a kind of mag- 
netism. In this sleep-walking condition he 
stepped into his wife’s small sitting-room 
through the long French window, finding 
her uncle ensconced in her most charming 
Louis XVI. bergere, almost concealed be- 
hind his daily paper. This uncle was a 
favourite and almost constant inmate of the 
house, where he always appropriated to 
himself the pleasantest corners of the rooms 
and the choicest morsels at meal-times. He 
now raised his head, showing a keen dark 
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face, while a quick understanding smile 
lifted one corner of his mouth. 

‘ Well, another tiff with Claire ? ’ he 
asked. 

‘Uncle,’ answered Claire’s husband, throw- 
ing himself into a low armchair, ‘ don’t laugh 
—I’m wretched—it’s serious this time.’ 

‘ How serious ? ’ asked the uncle, folding 
his newspaper with old-maidish care and 
taking off his glasses. 

‘ She made me feel hateful, mean, despic- 
able . . .’ murmured Claire’s husband. 

‘ My dear fellow,’ said the other, sitting 
up, ‘ I have always shown myself a good 
friend to you, have I not ? ’ 

‘ Certainly,’ answered the other ex- 
pectantly. 

‘ And you have often taken me into your 
confidence ? ’ 

‘ Yes, yes, but what . . . ? ’ 

* Will you take me into your confidence 
now ? ’ 

‘ Of course,’ answered the younger man 
absent-mindedly, cruelly torn between a 
longing to go and kick Thursfield out of 
his house and the fear, on the other hand, 
of making himself ridiculous. For Claire 
had been so firm, and so cool, perhaps 
she had been speaking the truth after all. 
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‘ May one ask what it was all about ? ’ 
the uncle’s voice broke in upon his thoughts ; 
* the usual thing ? ’ 

‘ Yes, the usuai thing,’ groaned Winton. 
‘ Ah, uncle, help, advise me. Will you 
believe that Claire’s latest exploit is flirting 
with a boy of twenty-six ! ’ 

‘ But you know, my dear fellow,’ com- 
mented the other softly, ‘that I don’t believe 
much in those “ exploits ” as you call them.’ 

‘You don’t believe in them ! ’ cried 
Winton excitedly. ‘ But you must have 
noticed yourself that no girl of eighteen 
could be a greater flirt than Claire when 
she puts her mind to it ! ’ 

‘ H’m, h’m,’ deprecated the other. 

‘ What do you mean by “ h’m ” ? ’ asked 
Winton, throwing himself in his chair 
sulkily. 

‘ Who can define that subtle thing, 
flirting ? ’ asked the elder man of the 
painted ceiling. ‘ I should not like to try 
to. And when does a pretty woman flirt ? 
When she turns her head, when she laughs, 
when she sits down, when she gets up, 
when she comes into a room, and when 
she leaves it. In a charming woman, where 
each one of these movements has charm, 
is not also each of these movements a form 
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of Jìeuretage ? ’ (I use the French word 
because the English one has become so 
vulgarised.) 

‘ You mean, I think, that jìeuretage , 
as you call it, can be unconscious,’ asked 
Winton. 

‘ Ah, who knows if it is not even always 
unconscious in a pretty woman,’ assented the 
other musingly. 

‘ That is an excellent method for taking 
all responsibility off her shoulders, at any 
rate,’ retorted Winton rather impatiently. 

‘ I only hold that a charming woman 
cannot be held responsible if she charms, 
which surely is logical,’ answered the elder 
man with a little smile which irritated 
Claire’s husband, who burst out with : 

‘ So that, according to you, there exists 
no such thing as what I complain of ? ’ 

‘ Certainly such a thing exists, but your 
common sense should tell you, my dear 
fellow, that Claire does not belong to that 
type—she is too rare, too fine, too sensitive. 
And then you torment her with your (for- 
give me) absurd suspicions, and you think 
that she will not resent them ? That is a 
big, a serious mistake that you have made 
there.’ 

‘ Of course you take Claire’s side,’ com- 
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mented the other, in the tone of an indulged 
child who has been deprived of what he 
wants. 

‘ I don’t take either your side or hers,’ 
answered the elder man dryly. ‘ But I see 
you making a stupid mistake and I tell 
you so.’ 

Winton shrugged his shoulders, sighed, 
and looked down. Silence fell between the 
two men. A fly buzzed noisily on the 
window-pane. 

‘ I don’t think you quite understand 
feminine nature,’ said Claire’s uncle, breaking 
the silence. ‘ Women are queer creatures ; 
that’s a hackneyed saying, but a true one. 
Or perhaps it is more accurate to say 
that we seem queer to women, and they 
seem queer to us. Now a woman will 
forgive a man if he ill-treats her ; she will 
forgive him even if he makes love to another 
woman ; but what she will not forgive is a 
man boring her—and that is what you do to 
Claire ! ’ 

• • • • • 

In the next room Claire had risen from 
her seat by the window; the June sun 
flooded her slight figure, her abundant 
crown of light-brown hair ; worn in this 
fashion, and with her regular features, she 
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had something of a very fine cameo. One 
of her sensitive hands, Thursfield, standing 
before her, was holding in both his own. 
His face was full of a young, flushed happi- 
ness, and his eyes met with a proud 
gleam the beautiful ones resting on his 
face. Tenderness was in these, gratification, 
pride, all the suppressed maternity of the 
childless woman. 

‘ I am so enormously grateful to you, Mrs. 
Winton,’ he was saying in a boyish, gushing 
way, ‘ more than I can say in words, for I 
feel that I owe my happiness to you.’ 

‘And it makes me happy to hear you 
say it,’ she answered with a smile. * Lord 
Chesterfield says somewhere that proverbs 
are vulgar—to use them I mean ; but I think 
“ nothing venture, nothing have ” is a very 
good one, and much to the point. And 
yesterday I really despaired of your ventur- 
ing — how despondent you were ! One 
would have thought the girl was a dragon! ’ 

‘ I was almost desperate, really,’ agreed 
Thursfield with a reminiscent sigh. ‘ But 
she was so fearfully discouraging—why, I 
can’t think that she meant to accept me in 
the end. Well, that’s all over now. By 
the way, I hope I was not a great nuisance 
following you about the whole evening as 
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I did, but you were my only comfort, and 
I simply felt I could not leave you.’ 

‘ Of course you were not a nuisance,’ 
answered the woman with a faint amused 
smile, thinking of the storm of that morning. 

‘ And now good-bye—I must rush off— 
and a thousand thanks.’ And impetuously 
he bent over her hand, and in a very un- 
English fashion kissed it. 

‘ Boy,’ murmured Claire, laying the 
other affectionately, almost protectingly 
upon one of the broad shoulders before her. 
And in a moment he was gone. 

Claire looked after him, smiling, her 
hands hanging listlessly in the pleats of 
her morning gown; then she shook her 
head and sighed, thinking to herself that 
everything is good at twenty-six. 

The two men in the little sitting-room 
turned their heads at the silken rustle 
of Claire’s entry, and Winton coloured 
slowly. Claire stood a moment in the 
doorway, hesitating, then came forward. 
‘ Mr. Thursfield has just been here,’ she 
stated in a very calm, natural voice. ‘ He 
came to announce his engagement to Miss 
Woodhouse. He was anxious to let me 
know that he had been accepted, as I had 
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advised him to propose to her at a time 
when he felt rather timid about it. I feel 
sure they will be very happy. They are to 
be married in the beginning of September. 
I thought I would just come in and tell 
you.’ 

And for the moment, before she turned 
to go, Claire’s eyes rested quickly, almost 
imperceptibly on her husband’s face. 

c Claire ! ’ he cried, almost in a voice of 
anguish, jumping up and stretching out his 
hands as if to detain the vanishing figure ; 
but there was no answer, and the door 
closed slowly, decidedly, completely. 

The two men were alone again. Even 
the elder one seemed slightly moved ; as for 
Winton, he sank back upon his chair and 
covered his face with his hands. 

‘You were right,’ he groaned, ‘I have 
made a stupid, a terrible mistake. I have 
bored her so successfully that she hates me 
—and now, what am I to do ? ’ 

c Well, perhaps things may not turn out 
so badly as they seem,’ rejoined the other, 
walking up and down the room with his 
hands behind his back. 

c I hardly see how they could be worse,’ 
sighed his companion. 

c Perhaps not, O man of little observa- 
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tion,’ mocked his wife’s uncle, coming to a 
halt before his chair with a teasing smile on 
his face, ‘ but I do. Why, man, she smiled ; 
she smiled, I tell you, and is not that a good 
sign on a woman’s face ? ’ 

‘ She certainly was not smiling when she 
spoke to us,’ retorted Winton incredulously. 

‘ No, but she smiled after she had turned 
to go. I saw the smile reflected in the 
little Venetian mirror by the door. Now, 
a woman who does that, it seems to me, is 
not very angry,’ softly clinched his com- 
panion. 

‘ You are a genius, another Sherlock 
Holmes, and you bring me back to life,’ 
cried Winton, light breaking out on his 
own face. 

‘And quick after her, then, and make 
hay while the sun shines,’ urged her uncle, 
taking the husband by the arm and pushing 
him towards the door—and Winton needed 
no second invitation. 


VII 

AN EYE FOR BEAUTY 

‘ No,’ Nigel Sidgwick was fond of saying 
to his cronies at the club, ‘ I shall not marry 
unless I can find a beauty who has money/ 
and the statement did not sound fatuous 
in his mouth, as he had both good looks 
and wealth himself. Nigel Sidgwick was 
popular with men, who liked him for his 
straight riding to hounds, his fine perform- 
ances at polo, and his careless good nature. 
Women liked him, too, if they happened to 
be handsome, but the plain ones, if they 
were intelligent, kept out of his way, for 
Sidgwick had towards them that subtle 
brutality of which some well-bred men are 
apparently not ashamed. At a dance he 
would only waltz with the prettiest girl 
in the room ; and although a good many 
women spoke of him disparagingly, there, 
were few who were not flattered by his 
notice. Sidgwick’s attitude towards women 
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was typical of a man who has always found 
conquest easy—it was rather a cynical one ; 
he liked the company of pretty women 
immensely, but had a low opinion of their 
brain capacity, and not a very high one 
of their moral equipment. Perhaps the 
only woman in the world for whom he felt 
unqualified respect was his mother, without 
quite knowing why, probably from a kind 
of atavism. Sidgwick had a good eye for 
beauty in many things—in art, music, and 
literature ; but he disliked the nonsense that 
is talked at private views and afternoon 
concerts, by elderly ladies and weak-eyed 
youths who imagine themselves to be artistic, 
and he seldom could be prevailed upon to 
go to any of these functions. So that it 
was some time before he made up his mind 
t<^ visit an exhibition of * Fair Women ’ 
opened one London winter. He went late, 
determined to avoid the crowd and only to 
look at the picture or pictures, perhaps 
only two in number, which would especially 
please him, for this was his usual method. 
As he came into the principal room of the 
exhibition, he was pleased to find it empty 
with the exception of one girl sitting on the 
couch in the centre of the room. As he 
passed, Sidgwick and the girl glanced at each 
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other with something comically hostile in 
their eyes, and it was obvious that the girl had 
also come there as late as the light would 
allow, hoping to fìnd herself alone. Quickly 
Sidgwick took in the outlines of her appear- 
ance, while she sustained the scrutiny with 
calm, for she was again absorbed in looking 
at the portrait before her. The girl was 
not pretty and not tall, but dressed with 
good, sober taste, and her long, strange, 
hazel eyes had something attractive in 
their unusual way. Almost unconsciously 
as he walked round, Sidgwick found him- 
self watching her, and his conviction grew 
that she intended to follow out exactly 
the same system as his own, for after 
a short time she got up from the sofa 
with a satisfied smile, glanced quickly at 
the other exhibits, walked into the adjoining 
room, came out almost immediately, and 
finally left the gallery. 

As Sidgwick sat reading in his rooms that 
evening, enjoying a particularly good cigar, 
the girl’s eyes suddenly came up before his 
inner vision—‘ And she was as ugly as the 
devil, too,’ mused he. 

A few days later, he came across her 
at a garden-party, where he had gone with 
the hope of meeting Mrs. Jack Caldwell, 
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but the latter being late, he asked his 
hostess to introduce him to the girl, 
which she did — ‘ Miss Joan Verriker, 
Mr. Nigel Sidgwick,’ said the hostess, 
and left them to make the best of each 
other. 

Miss Verriker did not stop eating a par- 
ticularly large strawberry ice, but finished it 
composedly, looking at Sidgwick over it, 
gravely, the while. ‘ I saw you at the “ Fair 
Women ” the other day,’ she said finally with 
a slow smile. 

‘ Did you like it ? ’ he asked, examining her. 

‘Very much—it was delicious—I should 
like another,’ said Miss Verriker, giving him 
her plate for which he had put out his hand. 
She was quìte serious. 

‘ I meant the exhibition, not the ice/ he 
answered, laughing, ‘but I will get you 
another.’ 

‘ Yes, please—as large as you can,’ she 
said eagerly. 

‘ As far as I could see,’ continued 
Sidgwick, ‘you only looked at one portrait 
and then went out—is that what you usually 
do ? Is that how you enjoy an exhibition ? ’ 
He was curious. 

‘ I never do enjoy an exhibition-’ began 

the girl, then frowned and stopped. 
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c But that was rather a good one, I 
thought,’ said Sidgwick. 

‘Yes,’ answered Joan Verriker slowly, 
‘ but pictures spoil each other when one 
sees them together, and all the people 
gaping at them spoil them still more, and 
their silly comments. To be quite truthful, 
I was rather disgusted when you came in— 
you see what a nice temper I have/ she 
ended with a laugh. 

‘ I thought you looked annoyed at the 
time,’he answered with equal frankness. ‘But 
you know I was rather vexed at finding 
some one still there, too.’ 

While they talked, he was scrutinising 
her—taking her in, in detail. And one of the 
first things that struck him was that in her 
all the obvious things were defective, and all 
the subtle ones perfect in an unusual degree. 
She was not tall, but remarkably well 
proportioned, her arms rounded, her hands 
very small ; her eyes, nose, and mouth were 
respectively too narrow, too broad and too 
wide, and her complexion was dark, but the 
growth of her hair on temples and nape 
was charming ; her lips were too full, but 
her smile brilliant ; her face was too square, 
but the poise of her head had something 
childishly proud and very graceful. 
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She interested Sidgwick. 

* How do you like this sort of thing ? ’ he 
asked, indicating the crowd about them with 
a glance. 

* Not very much,’ answered Miss Verriker, 
but Sidgwick was doubtful of her this time. 

‘That is not natural at your age,’ he 
observed gravely. 

‘ Possibly not,’ she answered, letting her 
eyes wander over the room. ‘ I have no idea 
what is natural at my age—but I know I 
think this a great bore.’ 

* What do you like then ? ’ he asked, 
amused, wondering whether she were un- 
usually sincere or a poseuse. 

Miss Verriker pondered a moment. ‘I 
like dancing immensely,’ she then said. 

‘ Ah, so you do like dancing then ? ’ he 
commented with a smile, and unconscious of 
the note of condescension that had crept into 
his tone—for was not Miss Verriker frankly 
plain ? 

‘ Yes, and you do, too,’ she retorted 
quickly, looking him full in the face, with 
a smile ; and Sidgwick, who remembered 
having danced only with Mrs. Caldwell 
lately, wondered what she meant. 

‘ I know you very well by sight, you see,’ 
she continued in her self-composed way. 
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resting her hand on her hip with an easy 
gesture and looking about her—there was 
something in her personality and her attitude 
which made Sidgwick think of ‘ Enfant aux 
airs d’Imperatrice—Colombe aux yeux de 
faucon-’ 

Sidgwick did not like to say that he 
never remembered having seen her before, 
and took refuge in a commonplace. 

* Are you going to Mrs. Weston’s dance 
next week ? ’ 

And the conversation flowed on on the 
same lines. Joan Verriker astonished him 
by her self- possession, her ease. If she 
were conscious of being ugly it evidently 
did not disconcert her. Sidgwick had seen 
many older and handsomer women fluttered 
and flattered by his notice, and the complete 
indifference of this young lady, her cool- 
ness and composure, piqued him a little. 
Presently he suggested a stroll in the garden, 
to which Miss Verriker immediately agreed. 
This showed in a high degree the curiosity 
which Joan Verriker had unconsciously been 
able to arouse in Sidgwick, for Mrs. Caldwell 
had just arrived, preceded by an invisible 
but overpowering cloud of trejle incarnat , 
and had for the last five minutes been 
signalling to him with her eyebrows, signals 
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which evidently were tantamount to a 
command to come to her side without 
delay. Sidgwick wondered whether Miss 
Verriker noticed them, and as she passed out 
of the French window on to the lawn before 
him, he thought he saw a smile flickering 
in the corners of her mouth. Yes, decidedly 
this girl amused him, and he determined to 
make further voyages of discovery into the 
unknown land of her mind and personality. 
While they talked, with the skill which he 
possessed in all social matters, Sidgwick 
manoeuvred so that their steps should ap- 
parently quite naturally take the direction of 
a small shrubbery apart from the rest of the 
world, and while he did so he watched the 
girl beside him. His experience told him 
that most girls would either make some 
pretext to join the crowd on the other side of 
the lawn again, or if differently constituted 
would show that heightening of the colour 
and brightening of the eyes, which is given 
by the anticipation of a nice little flirtation. 
But this girl did neither. She seemed 
indifferent that the man beside her was a 
well-known ‘ flirt ’ or to be unconscious of 
it. She was looking before her, her head 
raised, a quiet, happy, rather vague ex- 
pression in her eyes. Now and then she 
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looked about her, and then her nostrils opened 
and closed again with a little quivering 
motion, like the petals of a flower. She was 
silent as they walked into the shrubbery, 
and if she had been the most accomplished 
coquette, she could not have acted better, 
for in the half-dusk Sidgwick was more 
acutely conscious of her harmonious walk, 
the dark skin which glimmered. 

‘ What a delicious evening ! ’ said Joan 
Verriker, suddenly breaking the silence, and 
with enthusiasm. 

‘ Yes—one forgets that one is in London, 
but it makes one keener to get back into the 
country again,’ answered Sidgwick. 

‘ Are you fond of the country ? ’ asked 
Joan with a little smile. 

‘ Your surprise is not flattering, you know,’ 
laughed Sidgwick ; ‘ why should I not be 
fond of it ? ’ 

‘ Oh, I cannot explain,’ answered the girl, 
laughing. ‘ But I should not have thought 
it of you.’ 

‘ I should like to know what you do 
think of me,’ broke involuntarily from 
Sidgwick. But immediately he wished that 
he had not said it. And although they 
began after a few moments to talk of 
common friends as they turned back towards 
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the house, there was a certain embarrass- 
ment between them. 

Before Miss Verriker left he asked to be 
introduced to her mother, and then joined 
Mrs. Caldwell, who could not resist teasing 
him. 

* I saw you talking just now to what 
must be the ugliest girl in creation,’ she 
giggled. ‘ What a skin, what a mouth, and 
what yards of neck ! Where on earth did 
you pick her up ?—I thought you never 
would be civil to ugly girls.’ 

‘ She is rather ugly,’ answered Sidgwick 
quietly, ‘ but she is very well-bred and a 
perfect woman of the world. Besides, she 
amuses me. One never knows what she is 
going to say next.’ 

And that was all that Mrs. Caldwell 
could get out of him. 

The next time that Sidgwick met Joan 
Verriker was one fine morning in the 
Row. She was riding a rather restive chest- 
nut and evidently enjoying herself. He 
joined her and was received with a quiet 
smile ; she was obviously too engrossed 
with the delight of being on a fine animal 
to notice Sidgwick very much, and again 
this piqued him and made him exert himself 
to be pleasant. He talked well and succeeded 
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in amusing her, even in making her laugh 
once or twice, and they parted on more 
friendly terms than they had so far. He 
met her again several times in this way, 
Joan always riding the chestnut with a skill 
which Sidgwick could not help admiring. 
‘ She’s almost good-looking on horseback,’ 
he thought to himself. One day he asked 
Joan rather abruptly if her mother had a 
day at home and if he might come to it. 

‘ You’ll be very much bored,’ said Joan 
with her usual frankness. ‘ We’re very quiet, 
old-fashioned people—I don’t believe we 
know a single beauty,’ she added maliciously. 
‘ Oh, yes, we do. We were introduced to 
Mrs. Caldwell the other day and she asked us 
to her dance on the 15th—are you going ? ’ 

It gave Sidgwick a sort of shock to hear 
Joan speak of Mrs. Jack Caldwell—why ? 
He hardly knew himself. Yet he was rather 
glad than otherwise that she was going to 
the dance. It would give him further oppor- 
tunity of studying this unusual type of young 
womanhood, and he was beginning to find 
the study engrossing. 

‘ But you have nothing against my com- 
ing, I hope ? ’ he asked with a light laugh. 

‘ Oh, absolutely nothing,’ she answered 
coolly, starting off her horse at a canter. 
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Sidgwick looked at her, frowning slightly, 
half amused and half angry. Less than 
ever could he understand her. 

The next week found Sidgwick in Mrs. 
Verriker’s drawing-room, rather to his own 
surprise. He never went to ‘ at homes ’ 
or tea-parties, but an irresistible curiosity 
drew him to this one ! What was at the 
bottom of Joan Verriker’s reserve and what 
did she think of him ? He found these 
two becoming daily more burning questions. 
That smile of hers haunted him, that slow 
rhythmic walk which had something 
vaguely defiant in it, that poise of the 
head and lifting of the chin which seemed 
to express so exactly her disdain of the 
opinion of others, her determination to 
ignore it if it did not coincide with her own. 
He remembered how he had attempted 
to patronise her at their first meeting and 
how skilfully and quietly she had put him 
in his place again ; he got red at the thought 
and rather angry ; no woman had ever 
attempted to snub him before or had at 
any rate succeeded. Some day he would 
take his revenge ; that was why he was 
going to Mrs. Verriker’s this afternoon. . . . 

Mrs. Verriker was sitting, stout, faded, 
but still handsome, on a chintz-covered sofa 
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talking to another matron. She blushed as 
she shook hands with Sidgwick, and gave 
her daughter, who was sitting at the tea- 
table surrounded by a bevy of laughing 
youths and girls, a furtive glance. Fifty 
years had not cured Mrs. Verriker of blush- 
ing, and people sometimes wondered whether 
she did it for Joan, who never blushed. 
Joan was now shaking hands with Sidgwick 
and offering him a cup of tea. But although 
he had sat down by the table he felt rather 
out of things ; the merry young party went 
on with their laughing and joking, and 
Joan was the gayest of them all; he felt old, 
sedate, not wanted, and very soon he got 
up and joined the matrons. An unspoken 
anger was raging in him against Joan—how 
dared she make him ridiculous, before those 
young idiots, too ? And in the meanwhile 
she was laughing, laughing, and showing 
her beautiful white teeth. Nigel hated the 
boys and girls around her, above all he 
hated a fair-haired youth who was engrossing 
the greater part of her attention. When 
most of them had left, Nigel approached 
Joan, cup in hand. 

‘ May I have another cup of tea ? ’ he 
asked ; and then lightly, ‘ I am getting to 
know quite a lot about you.’ 
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‘You frighten me,’ retorted Joan 
maliciously, taking his cup ; ‘ what have you 
discovered now ? ’ 

‘ That you are very popular/ answered 
Nigel gravely. 

‘ Because I was chaffing my cousin ? ’ 
laughed Joan. 

‘ Was that young fellow with the fair 
moustache your cousin ? ’ asked Sidgwick. 

‘You are astonished because I am toute 
utie otnbre and he is toute une clartè^ said Joan. 

‘ Toute une ombre’ repeated Sidgwick 
slowly after her, fìxing her with his eyes. 
And then an astonishing thing happened to 
Joan, for she coloured slowly, painfully, as 
people do who do not blush easily, and it 
was not even pretty, but it stirred Sidgwick 
to the depths of his being. 

When the colour had finally died away, 
somewhere round the roots of her hair to 
which it had crept, Joan spoke again, but 
she did not look at Sidgwick in her usual 
frank way. 

‘ My cousin and I have known each other 
ever since we were tiny things,’ she said 
rather quickly ; ‘ he is a great dear—you will 
never believe all the birds’ nests that we 
have robbed together.’ 

* I am quite willing to believe that you 
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were a tomboy,’ laughed Nigel, sitting down 
by the table again. ‘You must have had 
great fights together—and I wonder whether 
your cousin always came off victorious ? ’ 

‘ I used to scratch like a wild cat,’ 
laughed Joan, with a sparkle in her eyes. 

‘ One need not know you long to see 
that you must always have been frank and 
fearless—as you are now,’ retorted Nigel 
gravely. 

‘ Otherwise rude,’ said Joan, interrupting 
him. 

‘ And I like that immensely,’ continued 
Nigel, without appearing to hear, ‘ and I 
wish you would believe that, whatever you 
may have heard to the contrary, I detest any 
form of “ pose ” as cordially as you do.’ 

A smile hovered over Joan ’s lips. 

‘ Won’t you tell me what you have 
heard about mc,’ begged Sidgwick, bending 
towards her, laughter in his eyes. 

‘ You will certainly be offended if I do tell 
you-’ 

‘ I certainly shall not.’ 

Joan hesitated—then said slowly, ‘ I have 
heard that you never would be civil to an 
ugly girl,’ and then with a frank burst of 
girlish laughter she added, ‘ but I have not 
found that to be the case.’ 
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‘ In fact you have heard that I am what 
French people call unfat] grumbled Sidgwick, 
then standing up he put out his hand to 
say goodbye. ‘ Will you promise not to 
believe any more nonsense about me ? ’ 

‘I promise,’ said Joan, giving him her 
hand, and looking into his eyes with a smile. 

They met at Mrs. Jack Caldwell’s little 
dance, as Nigel Sidgwick had anticipated. 
He was strange that evening, Nigel Sidgwick. 
Mrs. Caldwell noticed it—it puzzled her. 
He was not given to being anything but 
cool and imperturbable, so she watched him 
furtively and persistently. At about 10.30 
the guests began to arrive and at the same 
moment an enchanting smile bloomed on 
Mrs. Caldwell’s rosy lips — singly they 
arrived at first and then in a stream, but 
she did not entirely lose sight of Nigel; she 
still kept the tail of one eye on him. And 
suddenly she saw his face brighten and saw 
him making a breach in the crowd to get 
towards the door. To that door Mrs. Cald- 
well immediately turned her attention, and 
saw Mrs. Verriker and her daughter come 
in, the former resplendent in grey satin and 
old lace. ‘ What, that ugly little thing ! ’ 
Mrs. Caldwell said to herself, disgusted, 
fixing Joan with unfriendly eyes. 
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Joan Verriker was charmingly dressed in 
a gown which set off her dark hair and skin 
to perfection, and there was a glow in her 
cheeks and a brightness in her eyes which 
they did not often show. 

* May I have a dance ? ’ asked Nigel 
Sidgwick, suddenly appearing before her; and 
without any other preliminary he carried 
her off light as a feather on the wind. 
Round and round they went, in and out, 
graceful, hardly seeming to touch the 
ground with their feet, in perfect harmony. 
To see Joan Verriker dance was to see a 
flower expand in the sun, a leaf sway in the 
breeze, a wave laugh to the sky—it was to 
see joy itself come to life. And a great 
many people in the room stopped dancing to 
watch them—this beautiful young couple, 
for Joan had become beautiful too, radiant 
with a beauty that came from within. 
Gradually the music became slower, more 
languid, and died away. The young people 
stopped, panting, with smiling lips and 
shining eyes. 

‘ Let’s get out of this,’ said Nigel abruptly, 
putting his partner’s hand through his arm. 

They found their way to a cool little 
room full of flowers. 

Joan was humming the tune of their 
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waltz softly under her breath. Her eyes 
were soft too, her cheeks flushed—she was 
transfigured, changed beyond recognition. 

As they walked into the room she 
laughed in her low musical way, and 
there was a ring of emotion in her 
laughter. ‘ And so you have danced with an 
ugly girl after all,’ she said, and her eyes 
danced at him defiantly. 

‘ No,’ he said, stopping and facing her 
gravely, ‘ I have danced with a beautiful 
girl—a girl who has a beauty that, like a 
fool, I did not dream of, the beauty of 
personality.’ And before Joan realised what 
had happened he had caught her in his arms. 
‘ And I love you, Joan,’ he said. 
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VIII 

A MAN OF BUSINESS 

He paced up and down the room, swelling 
with satisfaction, his hands in his trousers- 
pockets, his waistcoat rounded, and when 
he stopped before the fire it was difficult to 
know whether it was it, or his delight, that 
made his face glow ruddily. 

Edward Marsham was a pleasant-looking, 
plump, middle-aged man. His wife watched 
him from her chair by the lamp, her long 
fingers shading her quiet eyes. Then he 
came towards her and stood before her, 
smiling into her upturned face. 

* Helen,’ he said, ‘ do you see it, do you 
take it in ? Do you realise what a fine 
future our boy has before him ? A business 
waiting to take him, connections, money, 
good looks, health. Don’t laugh at me, but 
sometimes it seems to me like a great field 
of corn lying in the broad summer sun, and 
stretching as far as eye can see. Ah, there 
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are not many children with a future as fine 
as that before them. I mean with all the 
advantages I have just quoted to you. It 
does me good to think of it ; and you, 
Helen ? ’ 

c He ought to be happy,’ she conceded 
slowly. 

‘ You don’t say that as if you were very 
convinced,’ he grumbled, not satisfied, and 
searching her face. 

c I ought to be,’ she acknowledged again, 
returning the look. 

Most people who saw Edward Marsham 
said that he had all the signs of prosperity ; 
now as his wife looked at him she said to 
herself anxiously that he had most of the 
signs of degcneracy. She remembered that 
his father had had a large dominating nose, 
high cheek-boncs, and a look of having 
grown lean in the chase of that thing that 
is always beyond. His son had a short 
good - tempered nose, a round face, and 
hazel eyes that loved to laugh. One had 
the impression that prosperity had clotted 
all the visible and invisible lines of his 
personality with clay. It was typical of 
him that he worked continuously and con- 
scientiously in his garden, but never 
adventuring outside of it, not eager to 
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know what happened beyond it. He was 
so secure there, so at peace. As for his 
son, it was easy to guess that he would not 
work there at all, but sit under his vines all 
the length of the summer days, dreaming 
dreams. . . . 

‘Well, Helen?’ urged Marsham, surprised 
and a little hurt. A good deal of the bright- 
ness had gone out of his face. 

‘ I was thinking,’ said Helen, rousing 
herself and forcing a light tone, ‘ that one 
does not often hear a man wax poetical over 
such a theme. A tree, a cloud, a purely 
imaginary girl—but a son ! And not in 
writing either ! ’ 

‘You mean the field of corn,’ said 
Marsham, colouring. * It sounds rather 
forced, and a little absurd from a humdrum 
fellow like me. But I dreamed it once, 
really, and I have thought of it ever since. 
It quite haunts me.’ Watching Helen he 
saw that she was not listening, but looking 
beyond him, pre-occupied, with drawn 
brows ; and suddenly he had the divination 
that she had purposely been talking away 
from the subject at issue. ‘ Helen, tell me 
what you really think,’ he then urged, bring- 
ing up a chair and sitting down beside her. 
And he was startled to hear her answer with 
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a suddenly lifted head, and eyes in which tears 
sparkled, ‘ Oh, Eddie, let us pray Heaven 
to save our child ! ’ 

‘ Save him ? ’ 

* Yes,’ answered Helen, sitting up with a 
quick, decided gesture, ‘ save him from being 
suffocated by the money that you and your 
father have accumulated round him. Save 
him from the fear of work, the terror of 
obligations, the running after everything 
that is useless and futile, the shirking of his 
manhood. Save him, save him, yes, from 
this . . .’ and, with a passionate gesture of 
wide-flung arms, she indicated the warm 
comfort of the room about them, lying as if 
asleep in the soft light, the heavy comfort- 
able furniture. 

Eddie Marsham felt deeply hurt. 

‘ Save him/ he repeated again, more in an 
irritated than an astounded note now, while 
a sudden rush of colour reddened his face. 
* Helen, you must be mad—or hysterical— 
neurasthenic they call it nowadays, don’t 
they ? But it’s the same thing. Yes, you are 
nervous, and also very ungrateful, I am sorry 
and ashamed to have to say. Why, you 
have everything that you can want, every- 
thing that makes the days roll by on soft 
wheels without jolt or jar, and the only 
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thing you can find to say is something 
contemptuous—and melodramatic ! Oh, it’s 
easy,’ he cried, beginning to pace up and 
down again, this time with angry brows, 
£ it’s easy for you women, who do not have 
to earn them, to turn up your noses at the 
good things of life. But wait till you do 
have to earn them, and then we shall hear 
you sing to another tune.’ He stopped 
rather suddenly, as if taken aback by his 
own vehemence, and stood kicking the grate 
with his shoe, and looking down into the 
fire, that settled on its ashes with a sound 
that seemed like an expression of that 
hampering ease that Helen Marsham had 
denounced. 

As for Helen, she was still sitting up in 
her chair as before, but with a very different 
expression. Her exalted mood had passed, 
and a certain feeling of shame had come 
over her. Her outburst of a few minutes 
ago seemed to her suddenly a little ridiculous, 
and then she had gone back instinctively to 
the acceptance of things as they are, which 
the dependence of so many generations of 
women before her had made her most usual 
and paramount state of mind. She sat there 
like a reproved child, doubting her own 
judgment, reddening ; and she could only 
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repeat over and over again, stupidly, ‘ Oh, 
Eddie, I am sorry, so sorry-’ 

The opening of the door abruptly finished 
the scene. 

The servant came in and said that Mr. 
Chichester was there and would very much 
like to speak to Mr. Marsham for a few 
moments. Helen saw her husband look up 
quickly with relief, and leave the room 
without looking at her. 

‘ Darling Eddie,’ she said to herself with 
contrition, ‘ what a horrid woman he must 
think me.’ 

She sat down with a sigh, feeling a little 
bewildered, very much as one does coming 
indoors after the buffetings of a gusty wind. 
The silence of the room gave her a sensa- 
tion of rest. She put out her feet comfortably 
on the footstool before her, flinging back the 
sleeves of her loose tea-gown with a quick 
movement, and stretching over a bowl of 
flowers for her work-bag. Outside, against 
the window-panes, the rain made a splashing 
sound that lulled. Helen’s fingers untied 
the ribbon of the reticule slowly, her mind 
far away. Then she drew out her piece of 
embroidery, and choosing her silk among a 
soft-coloured bundle of skeins, began to 
work. As she did so her forehead smoothed 
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itself, her lips lost their expression of strain. 
The blue line of the silk curved on the 
canvas, and was then drawn out taut with 
the regularity of a machine. Helen settled 
herself in her cushions. The security of 
things had recaptured her. . . . 

About a quarter of an hour later Helen 
found herself before her tea-table, filling 
the cup of her husband’s best friend, John 
Chichester. Marsham had brought him in, 
after their talk, with his jovial air, and had 
insisted upon his staying a while. And now 
they sat in a circle, talking of the latest 
engagement, the latest book, the weather, 
with the ready cheerfulness given by the 
halcyon moments of life. Helen was the 
merriest of the three, but an observer would 
have noticed that her eyes seldom met those 
of her guest, who sat on a low chair before 
her, his big-featured, solemn face intent on 
the piece of cake that he was eating. 

Helen was never quite at ease with her 
husband’s friend. Ten years ago she and 
John Chichester had liked each other very 
much, had had a sympathy for each other 
that might easily have become love. Then 
a little cold wind had sprung up, from what 
quarter Helen never knew, and the young 
love had shrunk shivering away. But 
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Chichester had never married. As for 
Helen, the incomprehension that shrouded 
the affair, the impossibility for her to under- 
stand whether the fault lay in herself or 
some outside circumstance, had made her 
self-conscious and intimidated before him. 
She was not sorry when tea was over and 
with it her husband’s good though often- 
heard ‘ stories,’ and Chichester, getting up 
with the heavy deliberateness of a big man, 
declared that he must be going. Then as 
he stood before her, holding her small hand 
in his large, competent one, he said slowly 
with a smile, ‘ I wish, Mrs. Marsham, that 
we could make Eddie believe, you and I, 
that all new things are not bad things.’ 

And, in spite of the smile, Helen seemed 
to read in his eyes that now met hers full, a 
pity of himself—or her—or another. Under 
this look her loyalty sprang to arms. 

‘ I don’t in the least know what you 
mean,’ she said with a laugh, ‘ but I believe 
you are accusing Eddie of being conservative. 
But I like him to be conservative ! So few 
people are that now. I think it’s splendid.’ 

And shooting her a quick look from 
under his heavy eyebrows, ‘ I am sure that 
Eddie will always be splendid,’ commented 
Chichester enigmaticaliy, and in a tone in 
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which anger, envy, and pity were again 
strangely blended. 

Not noticing his wife’s flush of surprise, 
nor the irony of the other’s tone, Marsham 
broke in pompously, ‘What I say is that 
what was good enough for my father is 
good enough for me.’ 

‘ But the “ good ” of your father’s time 
is not the “ good ” of to-day,’ objected Helen 
quickly and anxiously, the distressed look 
of before showing on her face again. She 
hardly saw that Chichester was still holding 
out his hand in a gesture of farewell. ‘ But 
the good friends are always the same,’ she 
then said lightly, taking it with a little 
laugh. 

Chichester turned abruptly, shook hands 
with his friend, strode to the door on his 
long legs, and was gone. 

Marsham stared after him even after the 
door closed, and then threw himself into a 
chair. 

‘ He ought to get married,’ he said ; ‘ he’s 
getting as full of fads as an old maid, and 
one of his most tiresome ones is to think he 
knows everything.’ 

‘I am going to see whether Jack is asleep,’ 
stated Helen irrelevantly, folding up her 
work. 
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In the night nursery all was quiet. 
Helen gathered up her skirts so that they 
should rustle as little as possible, and went 
up to Baby Jack’s cot with cautious feet. 
The child lay on his back, both arms with 
small clenched fists raised above his head, a 
pout still swelling his rosy mouth, tears not 
yet dried on his cheeks, his yellow curls 
brushed hither and thither as by angry little 
hands. It was evident that there had been 
the usual nightly tussle on the subject of 
going to bed. Helen bent over him, ador- 
ing his fragrant babyhood, stirred by a deep, 
an intimate emotion, and she bent so low 
that her breath touched his face. Then she 
stood up again, listening with satisfaction to 
the even breathing of health, and watching 
the sleeper’s face. And presently a cloud 
went over her own. She seemed to have 
caught already on that innocent face the look 
of dissatisfaction, of satiety, that her own 
looking-glass so often reflected. Strewn on 
the bed everywhere were toys of the most 
expensive and most elaborate kind, that the 
child hardly touched when given to him, 
that had quite ceased to amuse him. And 
yet his invariable question when his mother 
appeared was, ‘ What have you got for me ? ’ 
With a heavy sigh Helen turned and went. 
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It was about six months after Helen’s 
tempestuous outburst that the same actors 
were grouped in the same scene, only this 
time there was more than a threat of storm 
in the air—the storm had burst, tragically. 
Edward Marsham lay back in the chair that 
his wife had occupied that other evening, 
with the expression of one who would never 
care to exert limb or will again. His pallor, 
the dulness of the eyes, sat pathetically on 
one so evidently made for the jollities of life. 
His arms hung down on either side of the 
chair as if dislocated. Helen knelt beside 
him. After those few terrifying words in 
which he had announced to her his ruin 
(the report of which seemed still to re- 
verberate in her ears) she had been silent, 
passing and repassing her hand over his hair 
comfortingly, with an instinctively maternal 
gesture; but even this had irritated his 
throbbing nerves, and she now knelt beside 
him motionless. A heavy stillness hung 
over them both. They stared before them, 
with this difference, that the man’s eyes 
were apathetic, but the woman’s clear, alert, 
almost hopeful. It was as if projects and 
plans were shaping themselves in the brain 
behind them. She had the air and ex- 
pression of one who has been through a 
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heavy illness, but is now convalescent, a 
kind of grave cheerfulness. 

Then he turned towards her with a rest- 
less movement and a groan, ‘ And our 
Jack, what will become of hìm' 

Helen lifted her head on her delicate 
neck with a movement that for the moment 
made her almost beautiful. 

‘ He will have to learn to become a 
man,’ she said. 

Marsham moved his shoulders impa- 
tiently. 

‘ It is easy to talk, but there are not so 
many openings for “ men,” or anybody else 
either, in this country.’ 

‘ Well, there are other countries in the 
world.’ 

Marsham smiled affectionately at his 
wife. Her resolutely stout tone pleased 
him. He would not, at any rate, have to 
cope with lamentations and recriminations. 
He took her hand and pressed it softly. 

‘ But it’s rather late for me to learn to 
become a man,’ he said with a little 
whimsical, pathetic half- smile. ‘ I am 
forty-five, you know, my dear.’ 

‘And I am thirty-four—not young to 
learn to become a woman^ she retorted, 
smiling into his eyes. ‘ But we will learn 
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together, you and I, and that will make it 
easy, and when we know ourselves we will 
teach Jack.’ 

‘ Brave little woman ! ’ said her husband, 
the cloud lifting a little from his face. ‘ In 
a new country, in a newer, more vigorous 

life — who knows-’ And he fell to 

thinking again. 

The vast blue of an August sky above, 
the sparkling sapphire of August waters 
beneath, and on the great ship a bustle of 
passengers arriving, settling themselves, 
bidding farewell to relations and friends. 
On one side by the railings stood a group of 
three : Edward Marsham, his wife, and 
John Chichester. Little Jack Marsham 
was not far off clinging to his nurse’s hand, 
impressed by the great shapes looming 
around and above him, half delighted and 
half terrified to find himself on a ‘ big boat.’ 
He clamoured that he wanted to see the 
luggage ‘ popped in.’ Over the grown-up 
people had come the awkwardness of the 
moment of parting. John Chichester looked 
with a kind of wistful anxiety at the 
delicate face of the woman before him, the 
fine courage of the spirit seeming to shine 
through it like a light irradiating it rosily— 
what would this new life, this new country 
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make of the beloved face ? On Marsham’s 
brows was the glowering frown which is 
the most usual expression of emotion in 
men. He could hardly endure that his 
wife should watch the passage of luggage 
and people with that quiet, smiling look— 
for all the world as if she were receiving 
friends for tea. How strangely unfeeling 
women were, after all ! And he turned 
away from her a little further, impatiently. 
Then the signal for visitors to land was 
sounded. Chichester gave a last handshake 
all round with a face suddenly grown a little 
pale. It was evident that he could hardly 
tear himself away. Helen looked at him 
with something of that same pity that he 
had showed for her that other evening. 
She guessed that secretly he envied them. 
But now he was picking up little Jack and 
depositing a kiss upon his forehead between 
his flying curls before he hurried away. It 
seemed to the two left on the ship that it 
was an incredibly short time before he was 
standing on the shore, cut oif from them 
as if years and the sea already separated 
them. He stood motionless, and they stood 
motionless, too, as if awaiting some great, 
some decisive event, portentous and awful. 
Then — moment of poignant emotion — 
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smoothly, slowly, and with majesty the 
great ship set in motion. Gulls circled and 
screamed above her. Below, handkerchiefs 
were waved. All faces looked solemn and at 
the same time exultant. Edward Marsham 
stood by the side clasping the rail with hands 
the knuckles of which showed whitely. 
Chichester now looked small, unreal, soon 
he would be unrecognisable, a symbol of 
that life that Marsham was leaving behind 
him. And he was standing on the land 
where Marsham was born, that after all 
he loved, that he would perhaps never see 
again. Slowly Marsham’s eyes filled with 
tears. But Helen stood looking at the horizon 
towards which they were moving, the salt 
airs freshening her face, and within her some- 
thing sang, ‘ Saved, saved.’ 


IX 

‘FROM TAORMINA ’ 

At last Lydia Embury ventured upon it. 
Since her coming she had longed but not 
dared, to voice the question which made 
her tongue burn. Now with a dry throat 
and a heart that beat with irregular knocks 
against her side, she placed it : ‘ And have 
you heard from your brother or your sister- 
in-law ? ’ 

Miss Westonhaugh immediately broke 
into smiles. She was one of those charming 
old maids whom years and loneliness have 
not given a soured but rather a mellower 
human outlook upon life. And then she 
was always happy to talk of her brother 
whom she loved with an immeasurable love, 
and to whom, owing to his fìfteen years less 
than herself, she was almost more of a 
mother than a sister. This love was now 
to some extent given also to the young 
bride whom her brother had married only 
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about a fortnight before, and carried away 
with him to Sicily. And it was with even 
greater friendliness than usual, that she 
looked over her spectacles at the young 
girl sitting before her in a low, wide 
armchair. 

‘ I have had a rapturous letter from 
Minnie,’ she said. ‘ They arrived at Taor- 
mina the day before yesterday — that is, 
counting from the date on which the letter 
was sent. They have already seen some of 
the “ sights.” Minnie says it is a wonderful 
place. She had not thought that it would 
be as beautiful as it is. And, then, to tell 
you the truth, she is so happy.’ 

‘ Of course,’ agreed Miss Embury, a 
little tonelessly. 

‘ Naturally Eric is enjoying himself 
thoroughly there. Minnie says he is in the 
best of spirits. But then you know what a 
love and appreciation of all classical things 
Eric has. . . .’ 

* Yes, I know,’Miss Embury agreed again. 

‘ Would you care to hear some of the 
letter ? ’ suggested Miss Westonhaugh, her 
little grey head on one side like a bird, 
and, as the young girl assented, she rose 
with an old-fashioned rustling of silk skirts. 
This rustling had in its sound a crispness 
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and richness, and it gave an impression of 
solidity and durability which are not of 
to-day. Yet the room in which the two 
women were sitting was extremely, almost 
grotesquely, modern. It owed its creation 
to Miss Westonhaugh’s sister, who had, 
what she considered to be, artistic leanings, 
and what was only in reality a liking for the 
unusual and the eccentric. The walls of 
the room were panelled with white oriental 
matting, the floor was highly polished, 
without any covering, and the curtains, 
lampshades, and cushions were of scarlet 
silk. Poppies and sea-thistles filled the 
vases which stood here and there. All the 
chairs and divans (with the exception of the 
eldest Miss Westonhaugh’s particular chair) 
were very wide, low, and soft. Lydia 
Embury seldom came into this room with- 
out smiling at the contrast between it and 
the people who lived in it; but now, while 
her hostess was searching for the letter of 
the honeymooners in her little desk, which 
like all the woodwork in the room was 
lacquered black, she let her head fall for- 
ward on her chest with a gesture of 
deep sadness. To her it seemed as if 
the little cheerful, uncouth room was filled 
with the dignity of tragedy. Outside the 
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London February evening was drawing in, 
damp-clogged and grey. 

Miss Westonhaugh came back with the 
letter in a hand which trembled slightly 
with eagerness. Lydia could see that three 
good-sized sheets were covered with a large, 
upward-sloping hand, the writing of exulta- 
tion. And as she looked, she became con- 
scious of what a jealousy held her of this 
other woman who had taken the place as- 
pired to by herself, and yet she was equally 
conscious of a longing to hear words which 
were almost certain to give her pain. 

‘The best part begins here,’ Miss 
Westonhaugh was saying prosaically, assur- 
ing her glasses with small, trembling fingers. 

‘ You cannot imagine how absolutely lovely it 
is here. Yesterday we had a delicious thing for 
luncheon- 

* No, that is not it— 

‘ Taormina is a sweet place, and so delightfully 
warm, although it is February, such a balmy 
warmth that makes one dream. Day-dreams, I 
mean. The sea here is like sapphire, a very pale 
one, and against it is the delicate pink tracery of 
the almond blossoms in flower, and away in the 
distance the snow-capped cone of Etna with a 
little spiral of smoke like incense going up into 
blue. In the foreground are, lying about, 
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the columns and pillars and arches of an old 
Greek theatre, and they are still beautiful although 
all broken and ruined. Eric goes about looking 
as if he were beauty-drunk, dear boy, and 
incidentally is getting very brown. He tries to 
make me understand and love everything as he 
does himself, and really I am beginning to under- 
stand, to make things live as he does, and it 
is such a delicious feeling. I am immensely 
happy. . . .’ 

Miss Westonhaugh looked up. The 
listener’s eyes looked as if they were seeing 
a vision far away from and beyond her sur- 
roundings ; her delicate cheeks were flushed, 
her soft moist lips half open. 

* What do you think of it ? ’ asked the 
elder woman. 

‘ I think they must be very happy,’ 
answered the girl in a low voice. 

e Yes, but what do you think of the de- 
scription of Taormina ? Isn’t it charming ? ’ 
‘ I think it takes one there.’ 
e Precisely what I think. Really, dear 
child, you looked as if you were seeing it 
all—the almond-blossoms and Etna and the 
Greek theatre. I had always thought dear 
Minnie a little terre-a-terre —how unjust ! 
But I daresay we all write well when we 
are supremely happy.’ 
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‘ Very possibly.’ 

‘ You hardlyknow Minnie, of course. I 
must tell you in confidence that we had 
never supposed that Eric could be attracted 
to her. Òf course, she is a charming girl, 
but not in the way that Eric has as a rule 
admired. He has always spoken with so 
much admiration of the fine, the sensitive, 
sympathetic, and very feminine type of 
woman. And Minnie Thurlow is every- 
thing which is good and sterling, but she 
is not most emphatically any of these 
things. She is what I believe people now 
call the out-of-doors girl, and what I am 
afraid in our time we should have called, 
with disagreeable frankness, “ mannish.” In 
fact she is the last girl on earth whom we 
should have expected Eric to like. Yet 
they have a bond in common. Eric is very 
athletic as you know, and so is she, and that 
no doubt is the attraction which drew him 
to her.’ 

* Miss Thurlow—Mrs. Westonhaugh— 
was rather well off, I believe ? ’ Miss 
Embury asked. 

The old lady laughed deprecatingly. 

‘ My dear, you are malicious,’ she said. 
‘ Yes, Minnie was rather well off—that is 
to say, her people are. But you must not 
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suppose that it was for that—oh, no— 
Eric could not—you know Eric too well to 
think that, Lydia, of him. No ; he married 
MinnieThurlowout of love,out of pure love.’ 

And as Miss Embury was silent she con- 
tinued, ‘ It is true that we had not expected 
this marriage. We had thought him inter- 
ested in another quarter. But, then, with a 
man one neverknows’; she colouredsuddenly, 
looking at the girl furtively, and broke off, 
starting again on another subject. ‘You 
must go to this beautiful Sicily one day, 
Lydia dear—you are just the person to ap- 
preciate it. Eric always said you had so 
much taste for old, I mean ancient, things.’ 

‘ Did he ? ’ answered the girl with a 
smile. ‘ But I shall probably never be able 
to go to Italy, and if I did, it would be 
alone—and then, why go ? ’ 

The housemaid came in to draw the 
curtains and light up the room. Miss 
Embury rose to go, for the better light 
allowed her to see on her hostess’ face that 
vague, inward smile which shows a distracted 
mind, wanting to be alone to meditate its 
pleasant thoughts. Miss Westonhaugh rose 
too, still holding Lydia’s hand in hers. At 
the moment of parting a tinge of warmth, 
even of affection, showed in her tone. 
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‘ And why should you be alone—why not 
on your honeymoon, too ? ’ she suggested 
softly. 

Lydia drew away her hand, turning to 
the door. 

Dimly Miss Westonhaugh realised the 
girl’s pain without seeing its cause, and pity 
stirred in her. Seeing that the maid had 
left the room, she recaptured Lydia’s un- 
willing hand, and added, ‘ You know, Lydia 
dear, my sister and I had always hoped that 
you and Eric would make a match of it. 
You seemed so right for each other. Indeed, 
you had seemed to us attracted to each 
other-’ 

‘ Because we used to go and look at the 
Elgin Marbles together, and because Mr. 
Westonhaugh helped me so kindly when I 
was floundering about in my Greek ? ’ asked 
Lydia with an uncertain smile. 

‘ Ah, I cannot believe that Eric was less 
susceptible than other men,’ sighed his 
sister. But Miss Embury stopped at the 
door and confronted her unconscious torturer 
with a blanched, tragic face. 

‘ Please understand, Miss Westonhaugh,’ 
she said in a vibrating voice, ‘ that there has 
never been any queston of—love between Mr. 
Westonhaugh and me. Oh, I am not going 
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to pretend that I should not have been 
happy, flattered, if he had asked me to be his 
wife. I have not a penny, as you know ; 
such a marriage would have lifted me out of 
penury into ease, and Mr. Westonhaugh is 
besides a character immensely sympathetic 
to me ; we have, as you said, a thousand 
things in common. I think, in fact, that 
the word I usedjust now was the right one, 
we were sympathetic to each other, but 
nothing more, nothing more. . . .’ 

And immediately she opened the door 
and was gone, without seeing the distressed, 
perplexed face she left behind her. Miss 
Westonhaugh would have been yet more 
distressed if she could have witnessed the 
struggle with rising tears which followed in 
Lydia Embury after her abrupt departure, 
and the agony with which she pressed her 
cold fingers together in her shabby muff* to 
keep them back. The struggle was an unequal 
one for some moments, then the anxious face 
of her invalid mother rose up before the 
girl’s inner vision, and at the same moment 
the courage and resolution, not to add a 
worry of her own to the load already bend- 
ing those beloved, weary shoulders. There 
must be no red eyes when she got home. 

That night Lydia Embury woke towards 
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four o’clock, and immediately with precision 
and lucidity her brain recalled the picture 
which the bride’s letter had evoked the after- 
noon before. All Sicily seemed to swim 
in a sea of gold dust in her mind. Only 
Minnie Thurlow was not Eric Westonhaugh’s 
companion, but another. Side by side they 
climbed among the ruins ; they wandered 
over the Sicilian pastures and sat down on 
some grassy slope in the shade of an ilex- 
tree to read the Idylls of Theocritus (Lydia 
seemed to hear his well-known voice as 
warm and mellow as the sun of Sicily itself), 
and together they watched Etna at sunset. 
Almost Lydia was able to convince herself 
that this happy vision had some tincture of 
truth, or at any rate the tincture of possibility. 
The possibility that he might by some 
conceivable chance wish this vision to be as 
true as she did herself, that he desired her 
as the ideal companion of his dreams, that 
in his innermost thoughts he missed her— 
all unacknowledged though these longings 
would be. And on this happy note, Lydia 
fell asleep with a delicious sense of fulfil- 
ment, to wake with an equal glow of joy, of 
exultation as great though more secret than 
that of the bride. Her work occupied the 
greater part of her day as usual. After the 
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evening meal, she opened the daily paper, 
but her mother’s slow, rather feeble, but 
very sweet voice arrested her on the first 
movement of her hands. 

‘ Do you see that there have been some 
cases of cholera in Sicily ? ’ 

‘ Well ? ’ Against her will the girl’s 
voice betrayed a little emotion. 

‘ Well, isn’t that where Eric Westonhaugh 
has gone for his honeymoon ? ’ 

‘ Is it ? Yes, I mean, of course it is. 
But it is very unlikely that he will get it.’ 
She bit her lip, ashamed of this attempt at 
secretiveness, and wondering at the instinct 
which had so curiously prompted it. 

‘ Or that poor young Mrs. Westonhaugh 
might possibly get it,’ continued Mrs. 
Embury placidly, in her gentle unemotional 
voice. ‘ How dreadful ! ’ 

‘ Dorìt ! ’ almost shrieked the girl, sitting 
up suddenly and folding up the paper with 
nervous hands, and then throwing it away 
from her. Her face had suddenly grown 
very red, and with equal suddenness pale. 

Hope had flown, quick as a flash of 
lightning to her brain, with her mother’s 
words, and the whiteness which followed 
was the quick reaction of mortification and 
disgust at herself for this hope. For a 
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moment—oh, only a moment—she had seen 
that, Minnie gone, then there was room for 

- Quickly she got up, began to arrange 

things in the room with nervous, uncertain 
gestures. She could not, must not think, 
for then she was too intolerably ashamed 
of herself. Mrs. Embury from her sofa 
watched her with surprised eyes. 

* You are fidgety this evening, darling.’ 

‘ Yes, you have given me the horrors by 
suggesting that that poor young creature 
could die on her honeymoon—of cholera, 
too. What an idea! You gentle people 
can be ferocious sometimes in imagination.’ 

* Child ! You speak as if I could make 
her die.’ 

Lydia stopped and looked at her mother 
thoughtfully, with puckered brows. 

She seemed to be ruminating something, 
and, from the expression of her face, some- 
thing rather painful. 

‘ Do you think,’ she said slowly, ‘ that 
one human being can die at the suggestion, 
I mean the wisfi, of another ? ’ 

* Of course not.’ 

‘ It is a wide-spread, very old belief, all 
the same.’ 

‘ I daresay, among uncivilised peoples— 
but we are civilised.’ 
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‘ Are we ? But I don’t see what that 
really has to do with it. The world is full 
of mystery.’ 

‘ Yes, but not of impossibility.’ 

‘ Nothing is impossible.’ 

‘ My dear child,’ said Mrs. Embury 
rather impatiently, ‘ you are very sen- 
tentious this evening. You make my head 
ache.’ 

For a few days Miss Embury did not 
see Miss Westonhaugh, although this good- 
natured little lady drew her, as she expressed 
it to herself, as the candle draws the moth. 
By the Tuesday, however, she was back at 
her house again, on the rather weak pretext 
of having seen a charming little pot of 
flowers in the window of a shop, and not 
having been able to resist bringing it to her 
friend. Miss Westonhaugh appeared to be 
worried, and it was with some anxiety that 
Lydia waited for the inevitable subject of a 
letter to be introduced. 

‘Yes, I am a little worried,’ said the 
bridegroom’s sister. ‘ Minnie is not well, 
she has fever, and is in bed. They don’t 
know exactly what it is. The doctor shakes 
his head. This letter is not from her, as 
you see.’ 

Lydia’s eyes went to the letter, and with 
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emotion recognised Eric Westonhaugh’s firm, 
individual hand. 

That evening Lydia reached her own 
home with a feeling of dejection. Although 
she would not confess it to herself, and no 
mention of cholera had been made during 
her interview with the invalid’s sister-in- 
law, she had an inward conviction that the 
unfortunate young woman had caught the 
illness. And this conviction gave her at 
the same time an unreasonable sensation, 
which she was not able to throw off, of 
remorse, of distress, of superstitious fear that 
her hope of a moment had caused the event. 
In an agony of distress she threw herself on 
her knees by her bedside that evening, and 
fervently prayed that her unworthy thought 
might have no ill consequences on thestricken 
bride. And yet that night she slept very 
little, and passed the following days in a 
fever of unrest. She longed but dared not 
go and question Miss Westonhaugh. Then 
the obsession finally becoming unbearable, 
she left the house one afternoon and rapidly 
walked westward to the street, not far from 
Kensington Gardens, where the old lady 
lived. 

On coming into the white-and-red room, 
Lydia seemed to feel her heart stop. Miss 
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Westonhaugh was standing by a window 
arranging some flowers in a jardiniere. She 
did not turn on Lydia’s entering the room, 
but greeted her with a rather suppressed 
voice, in which it was impossible to divine 
anything; only from the fact of her averting 
her face, Lydia supposed a wish to hide an 
inevitable emotion. To her joy, however, 
in a moment Miss Westonhaugh turned and 
showed a placid expression of cheeriness and 
ease. The revulsion of feeling was almost 
too much for Lydia. She sat down abruptly 
on the nearest little black-lacquered chair. 

‘ What a lovely day,’ chirped the little 
old lady, ‘ such a lovely sun, not very warm, 
of course, at this time of the year, but so 
cheerful.’ 

‘ So she is not-’ questioned Lydia, 

hardly knowing what she was saying, ‘ I 
mean, she is better ? Perhaps it was not 
cholera after all ? ’ 

‘ Better ? Cholera ? Who are you speak- 
ing of, my dear ? ’ asked Miss Westonhaugh, 
surprised. 

‘ Why, Mrs. Westonhaugh, of course. 
You said that she was ill.’ 

Miss Westonhaugh laughed. ‘ I had 
almost forgotten all about it. It was only 
a little chill she had caught. Absolutely 
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nothing to be alarmed about. I heard from 
her this morning—a telegram saying she 
is quite well again, and that they wili be 
back in about a week’s time.’ 

‘ Oh, I am glad, so glad,’ cried the girl 
with shining eyes, and taking Miss Weston- 
haugh’s old-fashioned, fine little hands in 
both of hers. 

The rest of the afternoon was spent in 
what both of the women would probably 
have described as a ‘ good talk.’ Miss Em- 
bury emerged from this talk with a new 
sensation of elation. It was as if her terror 
of a few days, and her relief of the after- 
noon, had cleansed her of all bitterness and 
envy, of all thought of herself and her dis- 
appointment, and it was with sincerity that 
she had been able to say to her friend, ‘ I 
want so much to see Eric and his wife as 
soon as they come back. I want to hear 
from themselves how happy they have been.’ 

But the meeting gave Miss Embury 
more emotion than she had expected. As 
Eric Westonhaugh rose to greet her she 
saw that he had been a little changed, and 
to his advantage, since his journey to the 
South. He was sunbumt by the sun of 
Sicily, and, what struck her yet more, 
he looked openly, radiantly happy. The 
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face of the bride looked up to her, smiling 
with friendly curiosity, and there was the 
sameexpression on its good-natured,common- 
place features. And on a sudden, Lydia felt 
a desire to go, felt that her renunciation 
might not be able to bear the test of the 
realities. Instinctively she made a step 
backwards, but Mr. Westonhaugh’s voice 
and hand arrested her. 

‘ It is good to see you again,’ his cordial 
voice was saying. * We used to be such 
great friends, and have spent such nice 
hours together, talking about the splendid 
old things, and you always understood every- 
thing with half a word. . . .’ 

‘ And you have been seeing all the splendid 
old things,’ said Lydia with a faint tremulous 
smile. She longed infinitely to get away 
to hide herself, to cease hearing the voice 
which hurt her. 

And in the meanwhile the bride, sitting in 
a low chair by the tea-table, was watching 
her with friendly curiosity marked on all 
her good - natured, commonplace features. 
To Lydia she seemed to radiate animal 
health and satisfaction with herself, her 
husband, and her destiny. 

‘ We have not forgotten you either on 
our travels, Miss Embury,’ she said. ‘ Eric, 
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dearest, where is the little photograph frame 
we got for Miss Embury ? ’ 

Eric Westonhaugh’s ruddiness of sunburn 
deepened for a moment, he looked uncer- 
tainly at Lydia, then gave his wife a glance, 
as if assuring her of his trust in her judgment, 
and finally produced a small neat parcel, 
wrapped in tissue-paper. 

‘ A souvenir from Sicily,’ he said with a 
light, but a warm, almost affectionate smile. 

Lydia undid the wrappings, and a photo- 
graph frame, of the kind of mosaic work so 
common in Italy, emerged from it. It was 
vulgar, hideous, grotesque. Lydia seemed 
to hear a laugh close to her. She had had 
visions of sharing in spirit with Eric Weston- 
haugh the glories and splendours of that old 
Greece which they both loved—and he had 
judged her fit for this ! And a wild long- 
ing suddenly came over her to laugh, laugh 
till the walls rang. Then the necessity for 
speaking, for thanking, asserted itself. 

‘ Thank you very much,’ she said simply 
and quietly ; ‘ it was nice of both of you to 
have thought of me.’ And then her sense of 
the ludicrous coming to her rescue, she added 
with a light, natural laugh, e Thank you for 
this piece of old Greece, which you have 
brought to me from glorious, sunlit Sicily.’ 


X 

ALL ON A SUMMER’S DAY 

‘ It’s very dull for you here, my poor child,’ 
said Christopher’s aunt, laying her fine old 
hand on his knee with a smile. ‘ You must 
go out and find Valeria Wood. She is 
sketching somewhere in the Palace. Every 
one knows her here, as she has been with 
me for half a year. If you ask for Miss 
Wood they will tell you at once. She is a 
charming girl, and I promise you that you 
will not be bored.’ She spoke with the 
look on her face that made Chris under- 
stand how in the Mid-Victorian days of her 
youth she could easily have been considered 
a beauty. Her features were regular and 
rather large, her white forehead and hand- 
some shoulders both sloping away as if made, 
one to be shaded by a bonnet, the other to 
carry a shawl. Christopher Paul had con- 
sented in a moment of geniality to accom- 
pany his mother on her yearly visit of duty 
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to her aunt and his great-aunt who lived at 
Hampton Court, where, with her dignity, 
her warm humaneness, her sense of the right- 
ness of things, she seemed to fit in very well. 
On this occasion, however, it seemed to the 
young man that her usual acumen had 
mysteriously deserted her. It did not please 
him very much to be sent off like an encum- 
bering enfant terrible while the mothers dis- 
cussed themes not suitable for tender ears, 
and besides, what an idea to throw him 
at the head of this strange girl ! It was 
evident that the old lady read these thoughts 
in his eyes, for almost at once she added : 
‘ Ah, my dear, your mother and I are too old 
to have any amusing secrets. The days of 
tender confidences are over for us. But years 
have not yet quite blunted my feelings. I 
still feel it disagreeable that a man should 
think me a spoil sport. So go and enjoy 
yourself, my dear Chris, I beg of you, and 
leave us two old women to our toothless 
dodderings.’ 

Christopher’s mother laughed—she was 
not really very old, but she was one of those 
rare—and precious—women who are quite 
without vanity. 

£ Well, I will go,’ said Chris, getting up 
with great seriousness, ‘ if you assure me that 
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the girl is a paragon, and worth exerting 
oneself for on this very hot day.’ 

His aunt sparkled shrewd old eyes at him. 

‘ I have no intention of taking the gilt 
olf the gingerbread,’ she said. ‘ You had 
better go and see for yourself.’ 

In the charming old William and Mary 
courtyard, which has windows round all its 
four sides, circular as portholes above the 
long ones, Chris found Miss Valeria Wood. 
Christopher was glad to get into the coolness 
of the place after the heat of the garden 
where he had been looking for her vainly. 
He descried her at once on the farther side 
of the square, and advanced, lifting his hat 
above his brown hair, curious but a little shy. 
A pair of hazel eyes watched his approach 
from over a sheet of cartridge-paper sup- 
ported on an easel. Within speaking dis- 
tance Christopher opened fìre—‘ My aunt, 
Lady Constance Bellamy, said you would 
not mind my interrupting your sketching. 
I hope she was right. My name,’ he added 
bashfully, ‘ is Christopher Paul.’ 

‘ And mine is Valeria Wood,’ said the 
young lady with some solemnity. She 
looked the young man up and down, 
calmly, critically, with the assurance of the 
modern girl. ‘ Have you come to stay with 
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Lady Constance, too ? ’ There was a detach- 
ment in her tone that Christopher found 
anything but encouraging. 

‘ No, I have come for the afternoon with 
my mother,’ he answered, annoyed at finding 
himself blushing, wishing he could say some- 
thing witty, something brilliant to startle 
this cool girl. 

‘ I hope,’ said Miss Wood, ‘ that Lady 
Constance warned you that I was a bear with 
a sore head.’ 

‘ A bear ? ’ smiled Chris, looking at her 
fresh intent face, her rather small well-knit 
person ; ‘ not exactly—she rather gave me 
to understand—well, at any rate,’ he added, 
recovering his ease, ‘ I hope you will send me 
away if you find me irritating to your sore 
head.’ 

There was a silence, filled in by the soft 
swishing of Miss Wood’s brush on the 
patient paper, and the laughing voices of 
some tourists not far off. In a moment the 
girl pulled herself together and began to do 
the honours of the place. 

‘ Jolly thing this, isn’t it ? ’ she asked, in- 
dicating the stately building before her with 
a wave of her brush. ‘ I am very fond of 
it—it is so sane, so quiet, so sure of itself. 
No effort to attract attention, no wish to 
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dazzle here, a building that must have had a 
good influence on the people inside it. And 
this courtyard—it is a gentleman—positively.’ 

Christopher Paul burst into a peal oi 
boyish laughter. 

‘ Yes, I mean it,’ persisted the girl. 
c Haven’t you noticed that houses are gentle- 
folk or not, just like men and women ? 
There is a little house between here and 
London, all white with green shutters, that 
is the girl of blushing sixteen to the life. 
And then the expressions of houses—there 
are some that stare one out of countenance 
shamelessly, others are evidently asleep, 
others inexpressibly mournful, haunted ones 
probably, then others shut one eye and wink 
roguishly—oh, there is no end to their ex- 
pressions. I love to watch them from a train, 
or coming into a town by motor.’ 

c What an imagination ! ’ said Christopher 
a little mockingly ; ‘ and trees and fields and 
gardens, have they an expression, too ? By 
the way, does it not almost seem a pity to 
be here ? You cannot think how jolly it is 
outside. The flowers are certainly as much 
worth painting as this, and the sky—well, 
the sky is ripping.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Valeria doubtfully, ‘but then 
there are all the sightseers.’ 
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c Oh ! they are not so bad,’ laughed 
Christopher. ‘ They are quite harmless, 
and rather amusing—quite as amusing as 
this,’ he added, looking at the courtyard 
rather vindictively. 

* If you don’t like Hampton Court, why 
do you come ? ’ asked Valeria, absorbed 
in her work ; then in a moment she con- 
tinued, with a quick malicious look upwards, 
‘ skies are “ ripping ” in other places, too.’ 

‘ If you don’t like sightseers, why do you 
come ? ’ retorted the young man with 
promptitude. 

‘ I get as much out of their way as possible, 

as you see—and then-’ she stopped a little 

suddenly, as if surprised into saying too much. 

‘ And then ? ’ her visitor urged her. 

* And then I was going to say,’ she went 
on, laughing a little nervously, ‘ tourists do 
not worry me any more than other people.’ 

‘ Do people worry you then ? ’ 

‘ Did I not tell you that I am a bear 
with a sore head ? ’ 

‘ Yes, but I did not think you meant it.’ 

‘ And then I love the peace and the 
quiet here, and the freedom. All day long 
I do what I like. I read, or paint, or 
simply think, and you can’t imagine how 
pleasantly the time passes like that. I like 
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to go “ mooning ” about, as my old Nanny 
used to call it, and feeding my imagination 
on dreams. I like to think of all the 
people who used to pace these broad alleys, 
between the box-trees, stately people with 
old-world airs and graces, or wandering in 
the long polished galleries. Oh ! some- 
times at twilight I think I perceive the 
rustle and fragrance of their silks, the 
tapping of their high heels, and in the 
gloom, by a window some sweet pale face, 

framed in burnished curls-’ she stopped, 

her clear eyes suddenly grown cloudy and 
vague. 

‘ And does that really satisfy you ? ’ cried 
Christopher. * Don’t you want to dance 
and go to dinners and plays — to be 
young, in fact, instead of feeding your 
imagination on dreams, as you call it ? Why, 
you might be fifty ! Upon my word, I 
believe Aunt Constance is livelier than that 
—I can quite imagine her picking up her 
funny fuìl skirts above her rheumatic old 
ankles and dancing a jig—and very well, 
too-’ 

‘ She must have had perfect little feet and 
ankles when she was twenty,’ interrupted 
Miss Wood with a smile. ‘ No woman can 
afford to pick up her skirts in our day.’ 
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‘ Whereas you, Miss Wood, I am sure, 
would think a minuet almost beneath your 
dignity,’ concluded Christopher. 

‘ I see I am in for a scolding,’ laughed 
Valeria. 

‘ A scolding ! No, hardly—how should 
I . . . but I cannot understand how you can 
be happy in this musty old place. Òh, it is 
historic, interesting, picturesque, I grant you 
all that—but still—musty. Why, you see, 
my mother can hardly drag me here for an 
afternoon — and you come of your own 
accord for half a year ! ’ 

‘ I am not such an abnormality as you 
think,’ said Valeria. ‘ For four seasons I 
have danced and laughed, and enjoyed 
myself immensely—then, suddenly, I had 
enough of it. I don’t know how it was. 
I think I must have been tired or not 
up to the mark, but what is sure is that I 
had enough of it; it was as if suddenly my 
eyes were opened, and like a baby I began 
to “ take notice.” And the things I noticed 
did not all please me very much. I saw 
the transparent manceuvres of mothers, the 
boredom of the chased partis , the airless- 
ness of ballrooms, the futility of talk, the 
indecency of lolling in the arms of some 
totally strange young man, of smiling into 
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his face over a champagne cup at supper, 
one’s brain already not quite clear, of sitting 
with him on stairs, the stuff of oiie’s gown 
brushing his knees. Yes, the whole thing 
revolted me a little. Then on top of this I 
went to stay with a married friend—oh ! 
a girl who aspires to honour matrimony 
must never, never stay with a married 
friend ! That was the last drop. Not that 
the friend was unhappy, not in the least, 
quite the contrary, she was loving and loved 
—and prosperous. Particularly the latter. 
Her husband adored her, he had wanted her 
for years and now he had her ; and he 
looked—well, how else can I describe it ?— 
he looked to me so very, very bored ! He 
carried her cloaks, he fetched for her, 
he went to teas, to picture exhibitions with 
her, trusting, loving, faithful—and bored. 
Then I seemed to see clearly that your sex 
are not made for the married state. You 
endure it, you tolerate it, but you do not 
ivant it. On top of this a good friend 
most inopportunely asked me to marry 
him. I refused, and I fled here. And 
now the whole thing I hope is clear to 
you.’ She began to work again. 

‘ I beg your pardon,’ said Christopher 
bluntly, ‘ it is anything but clear to me. 
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You say “ a good friend ” asked you to 
marry him—by that I suppose you mean 
somebody you cared for a good deal—and 
you refused him, because of some fantastic 
idea that most husbands are bored ! Why 
—why—it’s absurd, ridiculous ! Husbands 
are not any more bored than wives—perhaps 
not as much, as a rule. We may,’ he con- 
ceded in a mòment, very imprudently, and 
including himself among the Benedicts in 
his enthusiasm, ‘ we may look bored some- 
times-’ 

‘ Ah ! that is just it,’ Valeria interrupted 
lightly. ‘ I could not live with somebody 
who, whatever his feelings, looked as if he 
were gradually being eaten away by boredom. 
It would be too humiliating. Ah, no thank 
you, give me the life of Single Blessedness, 
even if it has to be spent in a place you 
uncharitably describe as “ musty.” ’ 

‘ You deserve-’ began Christopher in 

a towering rage. 

‘ I know,’ laughed Valeria, ‘ I deserve 
to be slapped—but I stick to my heresies all 
the same.’ 

She began to put her things together 
—Christopher watched her with perplexity, 
annoyance, and chagrin sitting on his young 
brow. It was evident that he would have 
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dearly loved to have continued the argu- 
ment, but that he doubted either his 
opponent’s seriousness or his own capacity 
to keep his temper ; and the only words 
that finally came from him, gruffly, 
were : 

‘ Please let me help you,’ and he set to 
work, clattering the things together viciously. 

But Valeria did not notice it. She 
looked at the small space of sky above, 
paling from a square of sapphire to a square 
of turquoise, at the old walls changing from 
crimson to mulberry-colour. She lingered, 
drawn by the melancholy beauty of the 
place, and her soft lips that seemed so little 
made for irony, parted with an expression of 
wistfulness. 

Then she roused herself. 

‘ It’s getting late. We must get back to 
tea, or what will Lady Constance and your 
mother say to me ? ’ 

* Perhaps,’ retorted Christopher, * it will 
be to me that they will say things—as I 
am the man of the party — or imagined 
myself to be ! ’ 

Valeria gave him a quick look. 

‘You are angry with me ? ’ she said 
softly. ‘ Don’t be—I have not deserved it, 
really — if you knew. ... I am not so 
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black as I have painted myself,’ she added 
with a little laugh. 

But Christopher walked on in silence, 
and Valeria walked on beside him, for the 
first time a little disconcerted. If Lady 
Constance had seen her nephew at that 
moment she would have found herself under 
the painful necessity of swallowing her own 
words, for it was evident that he found Miss 
Wood anything but amusing. 

When they stopped before Lady Con- 
stance’s door, he turned to her abruptly. 

c Do you really and seriously mean to say 
that you intend to remain an old maid ? I 
beg your pardon, it is no business of mine, 
but to hear a girl of my own kind, a girl 

like you, speak as you do-’ 

The blood rose under Valeria’s fine skin, 
flooding it with the same colour that tinged 
the western sky behind the trees. But in a 
moment it died down again. 

‘ Perhaps,’ she said rather coldly, ‘ the 
joke was not in the best of taste. I admit 
it. But then do you really think I was 
obliged to show, as French people say, the 
depth of my thought to—every one ? ’ 

And as through the opened door she 
sailed before him into the house, Christopher 
Paul was obliged to confess that it was not 
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she, but he, who on this occasion had been 
made to look ‘ small.’ 

When Mrs. Paul told Christopher the 
following day with a perturbed face that 
she had left her little chain purse that she 
always carried at their aunt’s, Christopher 
was not unpleasantly surprised. His mother 
rarely lost things, but this unusual careless- 
ness fitted in pretty well with his plans. 
He at once suggested going to Hampton as 
fast as a taxi could take him and recovering 
the lost treasure. If in so doing he again 
had a chance of a discussion with that 
tantalising girl, none the worse. He ex- 
plained to himself that it was more or less 
his duty as a man to bring her back to a 
right way of thinking—for that his way 
must be the right one and hers the wrong, 
he had not a momentary doubt. Such a 
blessing that in this muddled world that 
at least is clear ! And so he started, en- 
thusiastic, determined, well primed with 
arguments, not to be pierced by feminine 
logic—such as it is—and cool. 

When our young Missionary arrived at 
Lady Constance Bellamy’s lodgings, how- 
ever, he was told, rather to his dismay, by 
the neat red-haired parlour-maid, that Lady 
Constance was not at home—but, as she 
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smiled at his disappointed face, she chari- 
tably added : 

‘ Miss Wood is there if you would like 
to speak to her, sir.’ 

For a moment Christopher hesitated— 
bah ! he would, under the circumstances, 
only ask for the bag and go. There would 
be nothing reprehensible in that, even 
according to Early - Victorian ideas. So, 
after agreeing, he followed the tall maid, 
who preceded him, majestic in her height, 
and carrying her head of gold like a crown, 
to the shadowy drawing-room, that smelled 
of the combined and rather faded sweet- 
nesses of dry-rot and pot-pourri. Christopher 
said himself that it made him think of the 
stale incense that makes the air of all the 
four hundred churches of Rome. Every- 
thing was faded in the little room, chintzes, 
carpet, family portraits. Christopher again 
wondered how the girl of yesterday could 
keep her freshness, her young audacity and 
gaiety in this atmosphere. But in a mo- 
ment she was there to answer him herself. 
She came in with a light step. She was 
dressed in a plain muslin gown and without 
a hat, and looked both younger and more 
demure than she had done before. She came 
forward with a little half-timid, half-roguish 
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smile on her lips, holding out her hand. It 
was for all the world as if she had been 
expecting him. 

‘ By Jove ! ’ thought the boy, ‘ it’s just 
as if some of the old-worldness of this place 
had rubbed off on to her.’ 

He explained his errand, and had hardly 
got to the end when Valeria ran out, 
and came back holding the glittering 
thing by its chain, on the end of trium- 
phant fingers. 

‘ That is it,’ she said, half as question, half 
as statement. ‘ The modern woman’s distaff 
—how glad your mother will be to see it 
again.’ 

Christopher made a little grimace. 

‘ A funny sort of distaff—’ but he took it 
back very gratefully, ‘ I must be off—please 

tell Aunt Constance how sorry-’ But 

Valeria stopped him with uplifted, surprised 
eyebrows, and hazel eyes opened to their 
widest extent. 

‘ I shall tell her nothing of the sort, but 
you may tell her what you like when she 
comes; she has only gone to see a neigh- 
bour who is convalescent. What nice 
weather to get well in, with all the long 
cosy winter evenings before one, with plenty 
of amusing books by the fire and a nice 

M 
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lamp with a pink shade ! As for you, you 
must stay to tea.’ 

She made Christopher sit down, and sat 
down herself. But the atmosphere was not 
favourable to light-hearted chatter. There 
were too many ghosts in the room, Valeria 
would probably have said. And the two 
sat looking very much like children who 
have been plumped down on chairs by their 
nurses and told to be good. Very soon 
Valeria could not stand it and jumped up 
with a school-girlish whirl of her skirts and 
declared, ‘ It’s not at all nice here without 
tea, or Lady Constance’s amusing sayings ; 
let us go and make a round of the gardens. 
My tongue only knows how to wag out of 
doors.’ 

Outside they found their way to the 
narrow piece of water that forms the 
boundary of the gardens on either side. 
The shadows were beginning to lengthen. 
A swarm of gnats like sun-motes floated 
over the water, and now and then some fat 
carp disturbed its peace with a ‘ plopping ’ 
sound. The young people stopped to watch 
a dragon-fly zigzagging among the rushes 
with jewelled wings. The green of every- 
thing, of leaves and trees and grass, was 
beginning to get that deep but rather 
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metallic colour that shows the approach of 
evening. The strong and heavy scent of 
the heliotropes came from the beds on the 
lawn. Christopher and Valeria went on 
till they came to the lake that stretches long 
and imposing into the park with a formal 
beauty. They stood and looked at it. 

Then suddenly Valeria turned to the 
young man : 

‘ Why did you really come to-day ? ’ she 
asked. 

* To see you/ he answered simply. 

A little quizzical smile curved the 
corners of Valeria’s mouth. 

‘ There was nothing else you could say,’ 
she commented compassionately. 

‘ But I mean it/ he insisted ; * I want to 
talk to you.’ 

But Valeria was evidently not listening ; 
she was looking out over the lake with 
darkened eyes, and her lips were moving. 

‘ I am half sick of shadows,’ Christopher 
heard her quote under her breath. 

Resolutely he compelled her attention, 
very keen on his task of reform, determined 
not to be done out of it. 

4 1 wanted to have a talk with you,’ he 
said, 4 about what we were discussing last 
time-’ 
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‘ A funny kind of discussion,’ laughed 
Valeria. ‘ I remember my talking away 
nineteen to the dozen, and you looking— 
well—rather cross, and uttering not a word ! ’ 

‘ I think,’ Christopher went on, ignoring 
this, ‘ I think that our ways are not always 
easy for you to understand—we are more 
puzzling, more reserved, than you, although 
simpler ! and we are most of us quite 
without any small artifices. . . .’ 

He paused, looking for words, and saw 
that Valeria was listening with lips com- 
pressed—over a yawn or a smile or some 
emotion. 

‘ I see,’ she said in a moment slowly, 
‘you want to justify the ways of men to 
women ? ’ Her eyes began to twinkle. 

‘ Yes, something of the kind,’ Christopher 
admitted simply and gravely. ‘ I am not a 
great hand at this sort of thing, but I hate 
to think of your spoiling your young life, 
because-’ 

But the girl interrupted him passionately. 

‘ Did you really believe the nonsense I 
talked yesterday ? Do you really think I do 


not understand 


you 


? Or that I should not 


if I tried to ? Oh, it is not that, not that 
at all. I truly believe that we never really 
understand anything, any of us. But it is 
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not that. I am afraid, afraid ! ’ she added 
in a lower key. 

‘ Afraid—what of?’ Christopher lifted 
puzzled eyebrows. 

‘ Afraid of myself, of life. I do not want 
to change. I cannot accept things as our 
mothers did. I love things, I love my 
world, in spite of its sordidness and humbug, 
as it is. I love my girlhood, my romantic 
shadows, my illusions. I don’t want them 
to be taken from me. I love rnyself above 
all — as I am.’ There was a passionate, 
almost agonised, sincerity in her voice and her 
flashing eyes. 

Christopher, looking at her, said to him- 
self that she was almost beautiful in this 
stirred mood that seemed to bring all the 
fìre of her young soul to colour her lips, her 
skin, her eyes. Even her hair appeared 
touched with a tinge of gold. He was 
moved—vaguely touched and disturbed by 
her words ; for a moment he had looked 
into the heart of the Transition-Woman 
and had seen it unrestful, stormy, ill at 
ease. He felt pity—that pity that proverb- 
ially may easily become love — and the 
same missionary zeal to succour that had 
brought him to Hampton Court that after- 
noon. But in a moment Miss Wood per- 
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turbed him by turning towards him a smiling 
face, and spoke in her ordinary voice. 

‘ Shall we go into the Palace ? Just for 
a few minutes before we go back ; I want to 
see here from there , and to show you how 
pretty it is.’ She moved forward, facing the 
long windows of the Palace. 

‘ Here always looks pretty from there, 
and vice versa ,’ said Christopher sententiously 
and a little bitterly. ‘ But look at those 
windows, don’t they look as if they were 
yawning with all their long empty mouths— 
why did I come here again, I wonder ? ’ 

‘ I think,’ said Valeria, looking up with 
her head judiciously on one side, ‘ that they 
must be yawning at the twentieth century.’ 

Inside the building they climbed stair- 
cases and clattered with unmeant noisiness 
through high rooms, long rooms that echoed, 
and that were filling up to the brim with 
shadows. Melancholy pictures looked down 
at them from the walls. It was already the 
hour of spirits. Then they arrived at where 
from the windows they could see the long, 
broad alley that they had taken and that 
ended with a parapet, and beyond, the lake 
asleep in its shining length beneath the trees. 
Valeria went and knelt upon one of the 
window-seats. She looked smilingly and 
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a little solemnly at the beautiful scene. 
Christopher stood beside her, impressed 
against his will. 

‘ You are right,’ he said at last, ‘ this is 
really a fine old place.’ 

Valeria began to speak, slowly, almost as 
if to herself. 

‘This is the part that William and his 
sad Mary built. That united couple,’ she 
said—‘ William was silent and melancholy, 
his consort sallow and insignificant. But 
they loved each other. ... I can imagine 
them on an evening like this sitting here 
hand in hand, watching the trees grow dusky, 
the lake turn from green to silver, the sky 
grow soft—and they were contented, for they 
knew their happiness of yesterday, and they 
were certain of their happiness of to-morrow. 
Yes, they were happy, happy. . . .’ 

Her voice thinned to a thread of sound 
and died away. 

Then Christopher burst into words— 
‘ Astonishing girl that your are ! ’ he said ; 
‘ one moment you are this, one moment that. 
One cannot understand you. What do you 
think, what do you feel, what do you want 
after all ? ’ 

But Valeria turned from the window 
with a light laugh. ‘ Did you not know 
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that I am a transition-woman ? ’ she said. 
Then her face suddenly grew grave, her eyes 
widened, her lips opened on the letter ‘ O.’ 

In the doorway had appeared a tall 
figure, a long, solemn, rather imposing face, 
a being, in fact, not unlike her imaginary 
portrait of the great king, a strange appari- 
tion. Then the apparition spoke, hatefully 
mimicking Chris’s entry of yesterday. 

‘ Your aunt told me that you were 
probably here, Val—Miss Wood. I hope I 
am not disturbing you.’ 

‘John !’ said the girl with a little gasp, 
half fear, half delight. Her face was shining, 
but she hesitated by the window, as if not 
quite sure that this was not after all a ghost. 

But the name seemed to have brought 
the ghost back to life. His laugh had a 
glad, triumphant ring in it as he came for- 
ward. ‘ Haven’t you quite forgotten me 
then ? ’ 

Then Christopher pulled himself to- 
gether. It was time to go. He was quite 
evidently no longer wanted ; his part was 
played. Silently as a shadow he slipped to 
the door, feeling himself no more than one. 
Valeria’s voice called after him, but in an 
unconvinced, half-hearted way. He smiled 
to himself, not altogether amused. He did 
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not attempt to see his aunt or to drink the 
tea that Valeria had so hospitably ofFered. 
He went straight back to London. The 
evening had closed in. 

As he leaned back in his taxi rolling 
towards the metropolis, he took his cigar 
momentarily from between his lips to laugh 
more heartily and more at ease. 

* To think that I should have taken the 
girl seriously, or pitied that scarecrow of a 
fellow. What she says is right after all,’ he 
added after a time, more seriously ; ‘ one 
never understands, never ! ’ 


XI 

UNDER THE TERROR 

Jacques Laferriere hardly knew himself 
why he had gone into the great church. 
Probably, if he had been asked, he would 
have said, because outside in the town it was 
hot, and inside the building it was cool. 
Cold, probably, thought the Saints, who 
shivered in all their niches to which still 
clung the crimson and azure and ochre of 
the days of their glory. The church had 
lately been used as a prison, now it was 
empty. It echoed neither to the sweet- 
nesses of music and clinking censer chains, 
nor to the sobs of prisoners. The only voice 
in it was the voice of desolation that sang 
here its gaunt song as surely as on deserted 
heaths in the long nights of winter. Jacques 
entered the great door of the nave with a 
swagger, his nose held high, brown arms 
akimbo. Raw-boned elbows showed through 
the uncertainly coloured shirt at the angle, 
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a fact of which he was somewhat proud as 
a kind of symbol of his honest, although 
vindictive poverty. He was a big personage 
in his little town, a prominent member of 
the Committee of Public Safety, and very 
much convinced that the safety of France, 
if not of the universe, depended upon his 
energetic will. By trade he was a carpenter, 
and it would have made a thoughtful 
observer smile to see how, before the portal, 
he had shaken his big fist at the image of 
that other carpenter who was the husband 
of Mary. Inside, Jacques stopped, arrested 
in his swagger by the change from the glare 
to the gloom that bewildered him and made 
greenish flashes sparkle and glance before 
his eyes. He brushed them away with his 
fingers and went on, his red cap that he 
truculently sported, looking like a poppy 
among the surrounding grey. The nave 
was littered with straw. Here and there 
it lay too in the aisles. Where the sun 
shone through the lateral lights, it showed 
in places crimson or purple like spars of 
rubies or amethysts. Jacques looked down 
at it with a smile, for it reminded him of 
those men and women for whose detention 
he had been in many cases responsible, and 
who had all gone the way that tyrants must 
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rightly go. Then a window on the other 
side drew his attention. It showed a rent, 
star-shaped, a patch of blue, one would say, 
in a multi-coloured cloth. Through this 
rent the great eye of the June heavens 
looked in upon the dim sanctities beneath, 
forbidden and shut away from it during the 
centuries. A Camille Desmoulins might 
have called it the Eye of Reason and Truth. 
But Jacques Laferriere went on. At one 
point he kicked before him the torn frill of 
a woman’s gown, later a man’s shoe-buckle. 
So he reached the transepts. There he 
looked up the arms of the cross ; to his 
right glowed the great circular window 
shaped like a rose. He went on and reached 
the choir. Grotesque faces leered at him 
from the carved seats, putting out their 
tongues at him behind his back. Jacques 
walked up the altar steps without hesitation, 
but against the top one he stumbled, which 
disconcerted him, for it seemed to him a bad 
omen, and he believed profoundly in omens. 
Here a wreck met his eyes : the embroidered 
cloth was torn away from the sacred table 
and hung in rolling massive folds to one 
side, blurring the lines of the centuries’-old 
curves and volutes of the embroidery. 
Gemmed cross and branched candlesticks 
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with their soaring tapers had disappeared. 
There was nothing to mock at here, for the 
good reason that there was nothing. Jacques 
sat down on the edge of the altar. He was 
exhilarated at this act of daring, for from 
the force of habit this thing had seemed to 
him more or less inaccessible, awe-inspiring. 
Seldom had he felt himself more of a hero 
than as he perched there, swinging his legs, 
looking about him as he might have done 
in his own house, whistling shrilly ‘ La 
Carmagnole,’ and wishing that his cronies 
might see him. But it is not amusing to 
be dramatic when there are no hands to 
applaud, and very soon he jumped off again 
with a happy swing. He was very pleased 
with himself and his world. It was good 
even to have been born a peasant. Above 
all it was good to have thrown off the 
obsession of religion, to have freed oneself 
from the necessity of watching one’s instincts, 
from the fear of Hell. In his heart was a 
sense of freedom and of deliverance, that was 
not altogether ignoble. With a squaring of 
his strong shoulders he continued his pere- 
grinations, determined to go to the end as he 
had got so far. He found his way out of 
the choir through a small door that brought 
him again into the aisle. Just beyond the 
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door to the left stood the carved tomb of 
some archbishop, he himself lying above, 
severe and placid, a mitre on his fine head, 
his palms joined and pointing upwards to 
the sky and so awaiting the call of the Last 
Trump with security written on his high 
features. Jacques went on, and at the ex- 
treme end of the building came to the Lady 
Chapel—familiar and once dear place. Here 
Our Lady, the Child in her arms, dominated 
the scene with a sweet aloofness. There 
was an atmosphere warm and reassuring, of 
domesticity, about this Bona Dea of the 
Christians. The Virgin smiled, bending 
her head on her long neck ; the Child 
standing on her knee smiled. So they 
must have smiled down at many a rugged 
armoured warrior baring his head before 
them, to whom amid wrangling and blood- 
shed, they brought the thought of some- 
thing innocent, simple and bright. Jacques, 
too, had bent his head before them as a 
child. Now he stood looking at them 
momentarily touched, for he liked the 
plump limbs of the pretty boy, the small 
soft mouth of the mother. The picture 
appealed to his sentimental peasant heart 
and reminded him of his own wife and 
child at home, in the little house in the 
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shady street. They were pretty like that 
together, those two, after all. Then unfor- 
tunately a brilliant idea again occurrcd to 
him. It would be supremely comic and 
laughable. He snatched his cap off and 
placed it grotesquely awry on the meek 
head before him, and then stood surveying 
the effect, grinning. The great clocic of 
the tower at that moment began to boom, 
striking six prolonged strokes that vibrated 
in waves of sound throughout the building, 
flowing under the arches of the nave, about 
the pillars, dying away in the dim distances. 
The splashes of light on the stone were 
turning from ruby to tourmaline, from 
emerald to jade, from sapphire to chryso- 
prase. Even the smile seemed to be fading 
on Our Lady’s lips as she bent her head in 
this mournful place under the weight of 
thought; and as for her tender hands they 
were only of stone after all, and cold, cold. 
Jacques shivered a little. He took away 
the cap, looking behind him afterwards as 
if unsure that some one had not tapped him 
on the shoulder. Was that a footstep some- 
where ?—he listened—no, only his fancy. 
Brr—the place was grim, grey, desolate, 
and getting cold. He would get out of it. 
He turned and walked away quickly, not 
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looking about him now, but only intent on 
leaving the place. He passed again the 
old archbishop on his splendid tomb, other 
tombs, and reached the transepts. He bent 
up to the right to go to the door. Ah, he 
had forgotten that during the time that the 
church had been a prison, great beams had 
been nailed up across the doors, barring them, 
preventing all ingress or exit. He turned 
and at the same rapid pace made for the 
entrance of the nave by which he had come 
in. Already, from a distance, he saw that 
it was closed. He stopped, surprised, for he 
did not remember to have shut it behind 
him. Somebody must have played him 
this trick, but who, and why ? But, after 
all, it might not be locked, but only pushed 
to. He tried the lock, quietly at first, but 
as it did not yield, angrily, anxiously, hurt- 
ing his hard fingers against its ancient 
massiveness. Then he used his shoulders, 
his feet against the door. It did not budge. 
He stopped, swearing, his arms hanging, 
utterly disconcerted. What to do now ? 
He felt little inclination to go back into the 
building in search of other exits. But it 
had to be done. Hateful and wearisome 
pilgrimage ! They all proved to be barred 
like the first. He had the impression that 
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the Apostles and Saints in their niches were 
writhing in their contorted attitudes with 
silent and ironic laughter. And the evening 
was closing in. Then desperate he stood 
by the door of the nave and began to shout 
with all the power of his lungs—but no 
friendly, familiar voice answered. What had 
happened to them all, he said to himself 
impatiently ? Had they made a conspiracy 
to madden him ? And finally, sulky and 
disgusted, he stopped and leaned against the 
great door, looking up the nave, his arms 
folded. He would not have acknowledged 
that he felt abandoned, desolate like a lost 
child. An hour passed. Visions without 
sequence, as in dreams, came up before his 
inner eye. But one he saw with particular 
clearness. It was a young aristocrat that he 
had arrested ; she had a round, still child- 
like face, and fair curls hanging about her 
shoulders. Her face was something like 
the Our Lady of this church : there were 
the same long, slightly protruding eyes, 
the same fine nose and small mouth. 
When they had taken her she had grown 
very pale, but had not wept or protested. 
They had brought her a curly-headed boy 
of two, and she had pressed him passion- 
ately and lingeringly in her arms. Jacques 
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remembered that her expression had been 
chiefly one of wonder, as if speculating why 
she who had so little hand in the shaping of 
this world should have to suffer so bitterly. 
Going downstairs as she left the house, she 
had stumbled in the front of her full white 
muslin gown, and he had put out his hand 
and steadied her. Her blue eyes and his 
black ones had met, and his had dropped. 
This church became her place of detention ; 
for six weeks she had endured the dark, the 
gloom, and the cold. Then on a fine June 
day she had seen the sun again. He had 
of course witnessed her end ; he went to all 
the executions, and prided himself on not 
missing one. She had gone up the steps of 
the scaffold with her head held high, but a 
scared look in her eyes ; the wind slightly 
swayed her soft curls. A great shout had 
gone up as the knife fell and the head rolled 
into the basket. And he had shouted, too, 
drunk with the sun, the dust, the smell of 
blood. . . . He shuddered, suddenly more 
intensely aware of the stillness and the cold, 
the smell of the place at once musty and 
sweet. He walked a little again to make 
his blood circulate. The great spaces under 
the roof and the tower at the junction of the 
transepts were hung with shadows now as a 
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barn is hung with cobwebs—and these spaces 
were inaccessible and hostile as the Poles. 
From the centre of the building there was 
suddenly the sound of something falling, and 
this reverberated with infinite mournfulness, 
like a sad and wailing cry. What shades, 
what terrors, what powers of evil haunted 
this place ? What spells chanted by those 
old priests in their encrusted copes, under the 
flickering light of the tapers, in an unknown 
tongue, runes dark and powerful, holding 
men fettered in the chains of fear, opening 
or shutting at will the Gates of Light ? 
There as a child he had been brought by 
his mother, huddling under the shadow of 
her gown, lulled awfully by her whispered 
prayers. Later he had stood before the 
altar at his First Communion, shrinkingly 
aware of suspended judgment, of those 
obscure powers that have their being every- 
where, everywhere unseen. Deeply he was 
aware of them now. . . . Ah ! what was 
that, there in the distance ? A form, grey, 
uncertain, moving. He strained eye and 
nerve. Yes, there it was, now hidden by 
the pillars of the nave, now showing be- 
tween them. A shape, majestic, looming, 
unhumanly tall. Jacques’ hair bristled, a 
cold dew broke out upon his upper lip. 
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The shape showed now more clearly. Was 
that a mitre upon its head ? Drapery that 
seemed massive and heavy as of stone blew 
out behind it, moved by a mysterious wind. 
And the shape was approaching. It was 
coming down the aisle on the right, would 
soon be near the end, would soon be here . . . 
and there was no escape. Jacques stood 
uncertainly, trembling in every limb. Then 
he was seized with panic, and he began to 
run blindly, without knowing where, but 
instinctively making towards the other end, 
where the Lady Chapel was. And he ran, 
stumbling, falling, hitting himself against 
the pillars, but always on. A new horror— 
the statue of Our Lady had vanished— 
illusion of the darkness or of frightened 
eyes. Then towards where he knew she 
must be, Jacques stretched out arms with a 
gesture that implored protection and for- 
giveness. And he fell at her feet without a 
sound. 

They found him there and brought him 
home to anxious Brigitte, his wife. The 
apothecary, summoned in haste, assured that 
it was nothing but a fainting fit, probably 
caused by the enthusiasms and excitements 
of the last weeks. Brigitte nodded her 
head with a wise little drawing together of 
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her rosy mouth, wiping her plump, pretty, if 
rather roughened, hands on her voluminous 
apron. As could be expected of her, she 
had commented shrilly on the absurdity of 
choosing a church, no doubt full of ghosts 
and devils, for one’s evening walk. All the 
same her agate eyes beamed, made brilliant 
by unshed tears like pebbles in a brook. 
The room was full of friends. The victim 
himself sat up in bed, between dimity 
curtains, propped by pillows, a cup of 
bouillon on hisknees, and blissfully conscious 
of being the centre of interest. He was 
urged on all hands to give an exact account 
of his adventure, and he did so, careful to 
give his hearers * chicken flesh ’ as much as 
possible. 

But at the end he added, rather thought- 
fully : 

‘ One may laugh at all those things in day- 
light and the open market-place, my friends. 
But in a church at twilight—brr-’ 

And the apothecary nodded his head in 
agreement. Then he clinched the question 
gravely, weightily, twisting his snuff-box 
about in his fingers. 

‘The sunlight of religion has left us— 
we have willed it so. But its shadow, look 
you, it is still with us.’ 



XII 


A DISILLUSION 

All over and about the pergola they glowed 
splendidly, those globes of living colour, 
roses, symbolising each human emotion as 
it were in the tenderness of their faint 
yellow, the passion of their deep red, the 
innocence of their white, the joy-of-life of 
their own particular tint, rose-colour, the 
tragedy of life and love in that deepest 
wine-colour which is almost purple. The 
wife standing near one of the pillars of the 
pergola gathered those that were within 
reach of her hand, welding them to the 
bunch she already held in the other. She 
nearly turned her back to her husband, who 
was sitting on a powder-blue bench at the 
end of the pergola, watching this pretty 
harvest with a smile which was meant to 
be indulgent, and was, as a matter of fact, 
rather strained, for although the wife’s 
appearance was highly pleasant, her words 
were rather the reverse. 
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* I you I should be honest with 

you, and not hide anything,’ were the 
words ; ‘ but of course I don’t expect the 
same of you. Men never are honest—about 
themsehes , I mean. Perhaps, on second 
thoughts, it’s just as well.’ 

‘ Ah ! ’ from the husband, with a broaden- 
ing of the smile. 

‘ Yes, you haven’t pride enough to 
prevent you from doing—all sorts of queer 
things, when you’re young ; but you have 
too much pride of sorts to own up to them 
afterwards.’ 

‘ Really! ’ commented the husband, 
flushing a little angrily. 

* You know that what I say is perfectly 

correct,’ continued the wife coolly. ‘ Then 
when we married, we agreed not to conceal 
anything of our pasts-’ 

‘ Have you a past then, my dear ? ’ 
questioned the husband flippantly, more 
amused than ever, for the wife seemed to 
typify innocence with her fresh pink and 
white. 

‘ No, of course not, of the kind you 
mean, goose ! ’ retorted the wife impatiently; 
* but we did agree that we should not con- 
ceal anything of that quite harmless èduca- 
tion sentimentale , which each one of us has 
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had in his or her life, from each other. Of 
course you’ve never breathed a word of 
yours since we’ve been married, which I 
call not quite honourable.’ 

‘ “ Du sprichst ein grosses Wort gelassen 
aus,” ’ quoted the husband to the blue sky 
above him, and in a discreet undertone, for 
the wife did not understand German. 

‘ But I don’t mind telling you about 
myself one little bit,’ continued the wife— 
‘ that Gerald St. John was, and is, my first 
and only love, for instance.’ 

‘ Is your first and only love ! ’ cried the 
husband, with a jump—how genuine a one 
who shall say ? 

* Yes,’ answered the wife with calm; 
‘ but you needn’t be jealous. I feel some- 
thing quite difFerent for him from what I 
do for you.’ 

‘ Thank you ! ’ murmured the husband, 
not without sarcasm. 

£ For you,’ continued the wife without 
hearing—‘well, you know just about what 
I feel for you ; but for him I fèel something 
tender and romantic, and at the same time 
vague and elusive, the sort of feeling that 
one has on the first spring day which is 
really fine.’ 

‘ Most poetical,’ commented the husband. 
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‘ It’s the sort of feeling that one doesn’t 
have any more after one is twenty-five; 
but the other one is the real one, true and 
everlasting.’ 

‘ That’s quite a relief for my feelings, I 
assure you.’ 

‘ Oh, do be serious, just for one little 
moment, for I really mean it ! Or shall I 
not tell you about Gerald St. John after 
all ? ’ 

‘ Oh yes, do ! Fire away ! ’ 

The wife paused for a moment: she 
picked a few more roses thoughtfully, then 
began : ‘ I met him when I was about 
seventeen, for the first time that is, for 
I did not get to really know him till about 
a year later. I liked him at first sight, but 
in a shy, reserved sort of way, for, you see, 
he was a man of thirty, and I was only a 
child or little more. I thought him perfect 
when I had seen a little more of him, 
typically a gentleman, particularly a gentle- 
man of the old school, perhaps, a little 
1830, just as you are—it’s curious, by the 
way, how much you two are of the same 
type, only you have blue eyes and his were 
brown. I say that he was 1830, but that 
was only in his appearance, and a little in 
his manners too, but not at all in his 
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views, which were quite up-to-date. He 
was not what men call a prig either, in 
spite of a considerable love of books and of 
knowledge, for he had plenty of fun and 
laughter in his composition. He was not 
entirely English, by the way, his grand- 
mother having been a Dane or Swede, or 
something of that kind, and one could see it 
in him more or less. He used often to ride 
over to see my people—or perhaps to see 
me—and he looked remarkably well in his 
riding-clothes. He was an excellent rider 
—a really good rider, not merely some one 
who sits tight on a horse and goes slap- 
dash at everything, and is hugely pleased 
with himself, which is the modern idea of 
riding, I take it. No, there was real art in 
his riding, real knowledge and instinct.’ 

‘ Dear me ! ’ commented the husband, 
rather bored, and conscious of not shining 
himself in that way. 

e Well,’ hurried on the wife, ‘ he rode 
over often, and stayed to luncheon or tea, 
and had plenty of anecdotes for my father, 
who liked them, and of deference for my 
mother, who appreciated it, and a good 
deal of attention towards me. I was 
school - girlish and shy, but he never 
made me feel it. He listened with what 
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seemed real interest to what I said, discussed 
things with me, and I thought that I dis- 
covered that we had many tastes and ideas 
in common. This made me very happy, 
and I looked forward more and more 

to his coming. But sometimes he hardly 
seemed to notice me at all, or only noticed 
me to joke with me in a way that made me 
irritated and angry, for I was over-sensitive, 
ridiculously over-sensitive. I was elated 

one day because he asked if he might come 
and watch me feed the goldfish in our pond, 
and depressed another because he spoke 

almost entirely to my parents and only a 
few words to me. In fact, I was a goose. 
But, to make a long story short, there is no 
doubt that I was gradually, seriously, falling 
in love with him, and the more I fell in 
love the shyer I became, till some days I 
was positively rude ; then he would look 
astonished, and not come again for some 
time, and 1 would be wretched. And now 
I wonder whether he realised what was 
happening, and, above all, what role my 
people played in it all, for surely they 
must have seen, and yet they made no 
sign.’ 

‘ But you behaved rather oddly, surely, 
my dear,’ observed the husband; ‘ if you 
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cared for the man, why on earth were you 
disagreeable to him ? ’ 

‘ Of course I behaved oddly—because I 
was an odd being at eighteen. Afraid, 
terribly afraid, of showing an interest in 
somebody who might not have taken an 
interest in me. That is to say, I thought I 
could not be sure, as he had never said 
anything to me.’ 

The husband grunted. 

‘ But now, when I look back upon it all, 
I feel sure that he did care for me. . . .’ 

‘ You seem to have been a pair of gabies. 
Why didn’t he speak, then ? ’ 

‘ How can I tell ? Because I behaved 
so strangely to him, I suppose. Any one 
must have been discouraged. And then 
circumstances were against us, too. Just at 
that point my people sold our house in the 
country, and we moved to town. It was 
not so easy for him now to see me. He 
came up occasionally, but, as luck would 
have it, we were always out, or not in town. 
Finally, he did not come any more, and a 
year later we read in the papers of his 
marriage to a Miss Marchmont. I must 
confess this was rather in the nature of a 
blow. I felt stunned, not keenly unhappy, 
but simply as if something to which I had 
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become very much accustomed, and which 
was therefore rather a necessity of life, had 
suddenly been taken away from me. This 
was unpleasant ; but, being young and 
healthy, I tried to accommodate myself to 
the new circumstances instinctively, and I 
thought then that I succeeded in being 
pretty happy. Now, when I look back, I 
think that only my pride prevented me from 
breaking down, and that the happiness that 
I felt was not the sort which is natural to 
eighteen. Well, I recovered, however, as 
you see, otherwise how should I find myself 
your wife at this present moment ? ’ 

The wife laughed lightly, and, sitting 
down beside the husband on his bench with 
her burden of roses, put her arm round his 
shoulder and smiled into his eyes. 

The husband puffed his pipe meditatively 
towards the mass of deepest blue delphiniums 
that closed the pergola at one end, and then 
asked suddenly : * And the wife—what is 
she like ? ’ 

* I haven’t the remotest idea—how should 
I ? I’ve never seen her.’ 

‘ And where does this “first and only 
love ” of yours, and his better half, live ? ’ 
‘Not far from here. About twenty 
miles, I think—at Framlingham.’ 
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‘ Listen to the child ! “ Not far from 

here ! ” I thought you were going to say 
eight or ten.’ 

‘ Well, twenty miles is not far in a motor.’ 
* I quite agree with you ; but as we don’t 

happen to own a motor-’ 

‘ But who spoke of going to Framling- 
ham, that dreadful twenty miles ?—not I ! ’ 

‘ D’you mean to say that you didn’t feel 
that you meant to go when you said that it 
was “ not far,” or meant to make me feel that 
we could go ? Oh, the guile of women ! ’ 

‘ Well, supposing I did want to go, what 
harm is there in that, if you please ? ’ said 
the wife, reddening. 

The husband looked at her quizzically. 

* You’re dying to see what Gerald St. John’s 
wife is like,’ he murmured, after a pause. 

‘ Supposing I’m dying to see the husband ? ’ 
said the wife, stung into boldness. 

‘ Oh, I’m not agitated,’ drawled the 
husband, with irritating calm. ‘ In the 
first place, because I intend to come along 
too, and in the second place, because no 
being on earth shall persuade me that a 
woman is fonder of the man that she did not 
marry than of the man she did’ 

‘ Well, you can be happy then, husband 
mine, and it is a fact I’m really longing to 
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go and see him after all these years, and his 
wife and his home—and his children, who 
knows ? . . . The only difficulty is that I 
don’t know his wife, and you don’t know 
either of them.’ 

‘ That doesn’t matter in these casual days. 
Write a polite little note, hire a motor, and 
bear down upon them, after having got an 
equally polite answer, for they can’t help 
themselves after all, poor wretches ! And 
then one can do all sorts of things out of 
that sort of machine which calls itself a 
motor, which one can’t do out of others. 
Why, is a great mystery, but it is so.’ 

So the following Tuesday saw the husband 
and wife in their hired motor speeding at 
the rate of thirty miles an hour towards 
Framlingham, the ‘ first and only love,’ and 
all that the world had brought him in the 
last ten years ; for an answer as polite as 
the husband had anticipated, and much 
warmer, had been received to the little 
note. The St. Johns were * most delighted ’ 
and ‘ charmed to see an old friend of Mr. 
St. John’s,’ while at the remembrance of 
this and the anticipation of what was com- 
ing the wife grew more and more silent, 
her colour coming and going, and the nails 
of one little hand digging into the palm of 
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the other. In the meanwhile, the husband, 
not at all ruffled, was meditating as to why 
the wife had never mentioned the com- 
parative proximity of the St. Johns till a 
few days before, although they, the husband 
and wife, had been settled in that part of 
the country for over two years ; but he was 
at last obliged to give the riddle up as being 
too difficult to solve. And now the front 
of the St. Johns’ house came into sight, 
cheerful and welcoming, with its gleaming 
rough - cast, green shutters, and red roof. 
The motor swung round the drive, and 
stopped panting in front of the door. The 
wife’s heart beat wildly, the door was 
opened, and beside the neat parlour-maid 
appeared Mrs. St. John, with no Gerald, 
which, strangely enough, was an immense 
relief to the wife. But she had hardly time 
to feel anything before being surrounded 
and almost overwhelmed by Mrs. St. John’s 
cordiality and hospitality, who pressed their 
hands effusively, greeted them repeatedly 
and volubly, and seemed to be transported 
with enthusiasm at seeing them. 

‘ Rather too gushing,’ thought the wife, 
eyeing her furtively, * but. pretty, emphatic- 
ally pretty, and certainly not stupid as far 
as one can judge at first sight.’ 
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‘ My husband has so often spoken to me 
of you,’ said Mrs. St. John, which innocent 
remark for some reason gave the wife a 
chilly sensation down her back. 

But now at last came the great moment. 
Gerald St. John appeared round the corner 
of the house—Gerald himself, exactly the 
same as the wife remembered him, with 
the addition of a few grey hairs, a very few 
on the temples, a few small wrinkles, a few 
only, at the corner of' the eyes, otherwise the 
very same Gerald. As in a sort of dream 
the wife gave him her hand, and saw him 
take that of the husband. He was also 
very cordial, and spoke of its being so de- 
lightful to see an ‘ old friend,’ smiling. 

‘ What a boring expression that is,’ 
meditated the wife, with irritation ; while 
Mr. St. John, turning towards the husband, 
suggested that they should take a turn round 
the garden before luncheon, and they started, 
the two men and the two women pairing 
off together. But somehow, whether in- 
tentionally or not, it would be difficult to 
say, Mr. St. John found his way to the 
wife’s side, and began explaining the im- 
provements that he had made in the garden 
since taking the house. This was innocent 
enough, but the nearness of the man that 
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she used to love, his gait, the sound of his 
voice, agitated the wife vaguely. 

‘ Do you remember our old garden at Letch- 
mere at all ? ’ she asked suddenly, interrupt- 
ing him and looking him full in the face. 

‘ Indeed I do,’ answered Mr. St. John 
with fervour, and returning the look ; ‘ the 
hours I spent in it are among some of the 
happiest recollections of my life.’ His eyes 
were full of happiness and of dreams. 

The wife felt touched, and began talking 
gaily and rather nervously about various 
subjects till luncheon time. At luncheon, 
however, Mrs. St. John absorbed most of 
the conversation, and the wife felt confirmed 
in her opinion of her, that she was pretty, 
quite nice, but gushing. Particularly she 
gushed over the wife, and, after the meal 
was over, she actually put her arm through 
the wife’s, and said to her in a sort of stage 
whisper, ‘ Do you know, I believe I should 
get awfully fond of you if I knew you a 
little better.’ 

Of course the wife responded that this 
amiable and touching feeling was mutual, 
and then asked, to get off the trying subject, 
if she might perhaps see the house. Mrs. 
St. John was all alacrity, and every room 
was seen but one, when Mrs. St. John 
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stopped in front of its door, and, making a 
dramatic pause, said : ‘ You’ll never guess 
what I’m going to show you now, and 
perhaps you will think me rather senti- 
mental; but I can’t resist the temptation, 
because I like you so much. I don’t show 
it to every one, I assure you.’ 

She opened the door with a simper, and 
the wife found herself staring at the photo- 
graph of a little girl framed on the wall 
opposite to her. It was faded, and certainly 
old from the sort of dress worn by the little 
girl. The room, the wife realised with a 
slight embarrassment, was evidently Mr. 
St. John’s dressing-room. But why ? . . . 
She turned interrogative eyes on her hostess. 

‘ Don’t you recognise me ? ’ asked the 
latter, surprised. 

* You ? Ah, yes, now I see ; . . . but 
you have changed a good deal.’ 

‘To that photograph hangs a tale. My 
husband stole it out of my desk when I was 
a little thing of twelve, and has kept it ever 
since we were playfellows. I only dis- 
covered it after we had been married a year 
or two. Romantic and touching, don’t you 
think ? ’ 

‘ Very, very—for that means, of course 
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‘ That Gerald had been in love with me 
since I was a little girl. Besides, he told 
me so himself’—laughing—‘after I had 
found the photograph.’ 

‘ What, he knew you as a child ? He 
never spoke to me of you—strangely enough.’ 

* Not at all strange, if you knew Gerald. 
He never speaks of the things he has most 
at heart. “ Still waters run deep.” ’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ murmured the wife, turning 
from the photograph, and feeling, which 
annoyed her very much, as if she were going 
to cry. 

On the way home she sat very close to 
the husband, as the motor bowled along 
the twilit roads. 

‘ Be nice to me, husband mine, and say 
all the most complimentary things that you 
know, for I feel wonderfully small this 
evening.’ 


THE END 
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